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‘Buried Treasure 


SULPHUR AND ITS CHIEF DERIVATIVE — sulphuric acid — 
Without 


sulphuric acid many major industries could hardly 


are the breath of life to modern industry. 
operate at all. There was genuine cause for anxiety, 
therefore, when the United States announced, early in 
1951, that the once vast Louisiana sulphur beds, which 
had been providing most of the world’s supply, were 
running short. In Britain, news of the threat to the 
nation’s sulphur supplies served to focus public attention 
on an I.C.I. plant at Billingham, in County Durham, 
where the company had for twenty years been making 
sulphuric acid — and cement as a by-product — from a 
native mineral, Vast deposits of this mineral — known as 
anhydrite — are to be found in several parts of Great 
Britain. The anhydrite process which I.C.I. has been 
operating so successfully yields the acid and cement in 


spproximately equal proportions. 


The anhydrite itself — 200,000 tons are used annually 
for acid production — is mined at a depth of 800 feet 
beneath the factory, brought to the surface, and burned 
with coke, sand and ashes in huge rotating kilns, each 
about 220 feet long. Sulphur dioxide — the gas formed 
by burning sulphur — is given off, and this is oxidised to 
produce sulphuric acid. The original Billingham plant is 
being extended to increase its present capacity by 
three-quarters. In addition, I.C.I. has placed all its 
knowledge of the process at the disposal of the technicians 
of a new company which has been formed to manufacture 
acid from anhydrite at Widnes. I.C.I. is only one of 
Britain’s 50-odd producers of sulphuric acid, but the 
anhydrite process is of special interest as an illustration of 
I.C.I.’s foresight in developing a method of making an 
essential chemical entirely from home-produced raw 


materials. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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MR. LYTTELTON DECIDES 


r is impossible to imagine a single practicable scheme of 

constitutional reform in Kenya that would satisfy all racial 

groups and all the sections within them. If it were not 

for the fact that any step towards multi-racial rule in that 
colony, however cautious, is immense in its implications, it 
could no doubt be said simply that Mr. Lyttelton’s proposals 
make the best of a bad job. By staying on in Kenya while 
discussion ranged round the Africans’ suggestion that there 
should be an additional African and an additional European 
in the Council of Ministers (whether with or without portfolio 
is not quite clear), the Colonial Secretary has obviously provec 
this to his own satisfaction. There was no possibility of the 
Europeans bringing themselves to accept this modification of 
a scheme which in its original form seemed dangerously 
extreme to many of them. So Mr. Lyttelton did well to wait 
no longer but to reaffirm instead his original intention. 

The Council of Ministers‘ the principal instrument of 
government ’’—will consist of eight official members (including 
the Governor), two nominated European members, and six 
unoflicials—three European, two Asian, one African. This is 
certainly not perfect, but it does reflect the political realities of 
the moment and it is within the context of these realities that 
the colony must be governed and led out of disunity into peace. 
The Colonial Secretary has been criticised for his haste in com- 
ing to a decision. But if he had not made up his mind quickly, 
and allowed his plan to be bandied about and torn in the pro- 
cess, discord would probably have grown more discordant. 
Now it is the task of the Governor to find individuals in the 
various racial groups who will be willing to take ministerial 
office. This may not be easy. The Africans maintain their 
objection (if somewhat less strenuously), the Indians support 
them, the Muslims demand that they should be given separate 
representation as such, and it is not yet clear whether the Arabs 
will be satisfied if one of their number is appointed to the 
Executive Council as adviser on Arab affairs. 

But the decision has at last been made, the first step 
towards multi-racial rule has been taken, and it is clearly the 
duty of moderates of all races to make the new system of 
government work. It seems outrageously radical to the die- 


hards among the Europeans. To the Africans and the left-wing 
Indians it seems no more than a bare concession. But to 
reasonable men who know that politics can only be conducted 
successfully within the frame of the possible, it is an opportunity 
to be taken boidly. It is, in fact, the only way out. 


Is McCarihy on the Run? 


During the past week verbal opposition to Senator McCarthy 
has reached such a pitch that the impression seems to be 
growing up that he is about to be * defeated "—whatever that 
may mean. But what has happened? There has been an 
open scandal about the attempts of one McCarthyite, Mr. Roy 
Cohn, to secure for another McCarthyite, Private David Schine, 
preferential treatment in the Army: the Senate Republican 
policy commitiee has proposed alterations in the rules for Con- 
gressional enquiries designed to reduce McCarthy’s official 
powers; Senator Dirksen, a former supporter of McCarthy, 
has complained that memoranda have been published without 
the consent of other members of the investigating committee; 
Vice-President Nixon has made a very watery speech in which 
he seemed much more anxious to prove himself anti-Communist 
than to expose McCarthy as anti-Eisenhower; and Mr. Ed. 
Murrow has presented a devastating television exposure of 
McCarthy. Undoubtedly the most effective single contribution 
was Mr. Murrow’s. It produced an immediate response from 
all over the United States. It at last gave vent to the pent-up 
indignation of millions of decent Americans against McCarthy 
and all his works. But Mr. Murrow is a private citizen express- 
ing the views of other private citizens, and the mere expression 
of views will not stop McCarthy. He will come back. He is 
not in full retreat yet. It is difficult to see how he ever will 
be until the President, the Vice-President, and the other leaders 
of the Republican Party give practical effect, within that party, 
to the feelings of the vast majority of Americans who want 
Senator McCarthy’s powers to be reduced at once and want 
eventually to see him removed from office and from public life. 
Public indignation will help. Words and pictures as clear and 
as pointed as those presented by Mr. Murrow are all to the 
good. But in the end only deeds will count. 
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Law and Order in the Sudan 


“I fear,” said Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on Monday, “it will not 
take much to cause a deterioration in law and order both in 
the North and South Sudan.” This was a clear, if it was not a 
reassuring, appraisal. Nobody can afford to ignore it. Under 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of a year ago both Powers 
promised the Sudanese the right of self-determination. The 
process was to take up to three years, during which time there 
were to be free elections to a national legislature; the functions 
of the British administration were to be handed over to the 
elected government; and that government was to organise a 
referendum on whether, and if so how, the Sudan was to become 
united with Egypt. Each stage was to be supervised by a 
Commission, on which Britain, Egypt and the main Sudanese 
parties were represented, under neutral chairmanship. The free 
elections, held last December, resulted in a victory for the pro- 
Egyptian parties. The transfer of the administration (* Sudan- 
isation ’) has begun; but it is bound to take time. The refer- 
endum has yet to come. In all, less than three months have 
passed since the new Government took office, but it has been 
enough to demonstrate some formidable weaknesses in the 
scheme. The worst is that the elected Sudanese ministers, now 
governing the country for the first time, do not know how to 
govern. The two main opposing parties, the Khatmia and 
the Mahdists oppose one another not merely in a con- 
stitutional sense, but in a historical, a religious and a violent 
sense. The immediate result was the riots of March Ist. Whether 
law and order can be better maintained in the future depends 
on four things: the moderate behaviour of the Government, in 
its attitude towards Egypt and towards the opposition member 
on the Commission; the moderate behaviour of the Egyptians 
and a truce to their interference; the build-up of the slender 
security forces; and the unhurried * Sudanisation’ of essential 
services, which requires the continued presence, for some time 
to come, of most of the five thousand British still in the Sudan. 


A Decisive Battle? 

[here are two main differences between Dien Bien Phu and 
Na-san, where a strong but isolated French garrison repulsed 
with heavy losses determined Viet Minh assaults some 18 
months ago. Neither difference favours the stronghold in whose 
fate so much in Asia would now seem to depend. Dien Bien Phu 
is farther than Na-san from the main French air-base at Hanoi, 
180 miles away, and although the margin is not large enough 
to be significant in the case of bombers and transport aircraft, 
it is large enough to limit the effectiveness of direct air support 
by fighters. Whereas, moreover, at Na-san the terrain favoured 
the defence, at Dien Bien Phu it does not; the French are in 
effect holding the bottom of a shallow basin whose rim affords 
the enemy a useful measure of dominance. The French ought, 
nevertheless, to win this battle, on which it is clear that Ho 
Chi Minh and General Giap have staked a very great deal; 
and if they do win it may for the first time be possible to see 
light at the end of the Indo-Chinese tunnel. It looks as if the 
Viet Minh, realising that they cannot capture an objective of 
major and recognised importance (Hanoi, for instance), have 
resolved instead to try what is in effect a form of single combat 
between armies. It is a fight which neither side can afford to 
lose, and it is now almost as impossible for the rebels as it is 
for the French to break it off. A few days are likely to decide 
the issue, and much will depend on whether General Giap’s 
artillery has enough ammunition to enable it to keep the two 
French air-strips permanently closed. There is fortunately 
some reason to doubt whether his gunners are adequately sup- 
plied for this purpose. 


France Tries to Decide 


While the guns thunder around Dien Bien Phu, the parlia- 
mentary battle for the European Defence Community has begun 
in Paris. The fate of the one may directly affect the progress 
of the other; .for those in France who oppose the idea of 


committing the French Army to a-military community with - 
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Germany, can and do argue that the interminable bleeding of 
French forces in Indo-China prohibit such a vast and dangerous 
commitment in Europe. But in the meantime the political 
parties are beginning to limber up; the champions of EDC, to 
argue that the Berlin Conference disposed of the last excuse for 
delay, and to demand an early date for the ratification debate; 
the enemies of EDC to demand more delay; and those. like 
the Gaullists, who are in the present coalition, to threaten the 
Prime Minister with a Government crisis. Around them all 
there reverberate the echoes of Germany’s impatience, and of 
Mr. Dulles’s warning that America, too, cannot wait much 
longer. The political convulsions that have been set off by the 
mere mention of fixing a date for the debate are proo! that 
M. Laniel is still far from a parliamentary majority. It is 
possible, however, to detect two slight improvements in the 
situation. The French Socialists, on whose vote M. Lanie! will 
to a large extent depend, stipulated an agreement with Germany 
on the Saar, and an agreement with Britain for its * effective’ 
association in the community, as the conditions of their vote 
for the EDC. Some progress is being made on both issues. On 
the Saar, the progress may be more ephemeral than real: but 
there is reason to believe that Britain has at last recognised 
that the French are serious when they demand permanent 
and explicit British support behind any continental community 
with Germany. 


Doctors and the Law 


A recent judgement against a hospital matron and manage- 
ment committee once again calls attention to the increasing 
flow of medical litigation since the passing of the Free | egal 
Aid Act in 1949. One of the unexpected consequences o! this 
has been that a certain number of people have been encour- 
aged to go to law, who would never have dreamt of coing 
so had they had to bear the casts of an action themsclves. 
And, since the medical profession is in a peculiarly vulner- 
able position (even to defend successfully an action in court 
may damage a doctor), doctors have been the target for some 
very dubiously founded cases. Moreover, if a doctor success 
fully defends an action brought under the Act, he is unlikely 
to recover his costs, and this means that the medical pro- 
fession is paying out a kind of tax in the form of legal /ees. 
In the case of hospitals the bill is footed by the Exchewuer. 
Now this robbing of Peter to pay Paul may be perfectly right 
and proper (free legal aid is often essential, if justice is to 
be done), but it is in effect a form of State insurance aguinst 
negligence in hospitals. Is this what the public wants Is 
this the best way to do it? However, there is more to medical 
litigation than that: there are signs of difficulty in obtaining 
casualty officers for hospitals outside London, and fears have 
even been expressed that doctors might in future hesitate to 
give treatment in cases where there was a chance of their sub- 
sequently being sued for negligence if the treatment failed. 
Certainly an honest error can look very like negligence to 
someone who does not understand the conditions in which 
doctors work. One remedy is greater understanding of those 
conditions on the part of judges and juries. 





Shop Stewards Off Course 


The shop stewards at London Airport wandered well and 
truly off course when they took it into their heads to be the 
real arbiters of the Government’s policy on civil air transport. 
The BOAC’s ‘ cocooned ’ fleet of Hermes aircraft withdrawa 
some time ago from route service, is up for sale to one or two 
private enterprises. This is no concern, in any sense, other than 
the purely technical, of the shop stewards. They have, neverthe- 
less, in their wisdom and zeal ‘ recommended ’ that no employee 
at the airport should take part in preparing these aircraft for 
flying until assurances had been given that they would not be 
engaged on work that could be done by the Corporation. The 
rights and wrongs of the Government’s policy in permitting 
some degree of competition between the nationalised and the 
private services are absolutely irrelevant here. What is relevant 
is that it is no business of trade union officials to remake this 
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licy or to interfere with such excess of misplaced zeal in the 
management of BOAC. Since they have not the wit to see 
for themselves that line which they must not cross, it is as 
well that they should be reminded by their colleagues in the 
private section of the industry. The resolution passed on 
Tuesday by engineers at Bovingdon Airport certainly bears 
repeating: “ We call upon the committee of management of 
the Aeronautical Engineers’ Association to make it clear to 
both sides of the industry and to the Government that civil 
aviation is not to become a private perquisite of employees of 
the State organisations.” 


The Tate Affair 


The trouble at the Tate, and in the columns of the Spectator, 
was fast and furious while it lasted. Now that the report of the 
trustees is out, as a White Paper, it should be considered at 
anend. It is frankly admitted that there were certain definite 
infringements of the terms of bequests and trust funds. The 
necessary financial adjustments have already been made, and 
assurances have been given that such errors will not be com- 
mitted in future. The trustees realise, they say, that “ they 
need increased assurance that they can place complete reliance 
on the permanent staff in all matters connected with routine 
administration and procedure,” and add that, “ they intend to 
take steps to bring about the necessary improvements.” This 
should satisfy all reasonable people. At any rate, it satisfies 
the Spectator. Against the admitted and now rectified errors 
must be placed the whole record of the Tate since the end of 
the war. It is only beside this that such mistakes can be seen 
in true perspective, and very few will quarrel] with the trustees 
when they claim that tho policy pursued in recent years has 
served the gallery and the public well. It has indeed shown a 
catholicity of taste and a breadth of sympathy, and the attend- 
ance figures show how lively is the public interest in the collec- 
tion. The last note in these columns on the subject (on Feb. 5) 
spoke of individuals who have a vested interest in opposition 
as “ vultures swooping in the frosty air.” It is to be hoped 
that they have been cheated of their prey. The campaign 
against Sir John Rothenstein was not in all quarters conducted 
without personal malice. 


J. B. Atkins 


It is over twenty years since J. B. Atkins, who died on Tues- 
day at the age of 82. left the Spectator, but the charm of the 
man remains a vivid memory in the minds of many here. 
He came from the Manchester Guardian in 1907 (a path that 
has been taken since by other Manchester Guardian men), and 
until the middle twenties he worked as assistant editor under 
St. Loe Strachey. Many a journalist must have recalled this 
weck the pleasures of delivering copy to Atkins, an occasion 
which was seldom allowed to pass without an agreeable con- 
versation on any topic under the sun. He was very much 
of the old school of journalism which increasing specialisation 
has weakened but not, it is to be hoped, destroyed—a cultivated 
gentleman, with a wide range of interests, well fitted to apply 
his intelligence to a great variety of the problems that came 
up from week to week. When he left the Spectator a dinner 
was given in his honour and someone described him then as 
“one of the great anonymities of Fleet Street.” He would 
have been well pleased to think that the phrase would be 
used again in tribute after his death, for all the values which 
he guarded as a journalist are implicit in it. His connection 
with the Spectator did not end entirely when he left it to edit 
the church newspaper the Guardian, and in the issue last year 
which celebrated this journal’s 125th anniversary he had a 
reminiscent article on the days of St. Loe Strachey. From time 
to time he would write to members of the Spectator’s staff, and 
even in the briefest letter this most pleasant of personalities 
was evident. Here, as in the London office of the Manchester 


Guardian and elsewhere, he is being remembered with the 
greatest affection. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Prime Minister once reminded the House how 

Haldane, when he was sent to the War Office in 1905, 

went off to think for two years before launching the 
reforms which made him famous. Nowadays a Minister or 
even a back-bencher is fortunate if he can snatch a quiet five 
minutes for thought. Lord Hore-Belisha, one of Haldane’s 
successors at the War Office, has been luckier than other 
politicians in this respect. He has had eight years for medita- 
tion since he last spoke in Parliament and this partly explains 
the freshness of the impact he made with his maiden speech 
as a peer during the defence debate which occupied the Lords 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Lord Hore-Belisha, 
in looking at the Middle East, has not like some politicians been 
mesmerised by the Suez Canal. Why not, he asked, build a 
pipe line for oil from the Gulf of Akaba to the Mediterranean ? 
Why not build another canal? These questions have the 
merit of making people reach for their maps and rulers— 
invaluable aids to arm-chair travel and strategy. 

* * a 
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It is a serious matter when any major Bill demands the 
intervention of former or present Law Officers on second read- 
ing. The Attorney-General, Sir Lionel Heald, and the former 
Solicitor-General, Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas, were both relied 
upon to expound the case for and against the Town and 
Country Planning Bill on Monday. (Mr. Macmillan, who is 
responsible for the Bill. proved himself a creditable expositor 
on Monday and deserves a word of encouragement in his hours 
of trial. When absent from the floor of the House or the 
Cabinet, he is grappling with Mr. Bevan in the committee on 
the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill. There. comment is free 
but facts are obscure. “Come, come, don't dodge it,” said 
Mr. Bevan on Tuesday. “ The right honourable gentleman is 
the King of Artful Dodgers,” replied Mr. Macmillan. And so 
on.) Nevertheless, Sir Lynn made clear Labour’s main objec- 
tion to the Bill—that it does not allow local authorities to 
collect betterment, and that, without this, planning will be 
strangled by finance.” Sir Lionel denied that the Bill would 
sabotage Labour's Act of 1947, and he pleased the House by 
a calculated slip of the tongue which made him refer to Mr. 
Dalton as the Bishop of Auckland. 

* . 4 

Nobody had any questions to ask of Sir Winston last week. 
The House has been a little more enterprising this week and 
was rewarded by an exchange between Mr. E. L. Mallalieu and 
the Prime Minister on Tuesday. Mr. Mallalieu claimed that 
the Government's decision to reduce the salaries, of the higher- 
paid Ministers when it took office had been an empty gesture 
since Ministers had other means and were therefore substan- 
tially no worse off after taxation. This charge had been made 
before, but the Prime Minister’s reply had not. Sir Winston 
admitted that the decision “did not strike the note that I had 
expected,” but he thought on the whole it had had a good 
effect. 

ok * * 

Dr. Stross, who seems always to have a bottle of fluorine 
or agene in his little black bag to produce as an awful example 
to the House, asked Mr. Bevins on Monday to diagnose the 
cause of an increased tendency to illness in the staff of the 
House of Commons since the new chamber was occupied. It 
seems that staff and members alike (not to mention the Press) 
who enjoy the scientifically controlled atmosphere of the new 
chamber enjoy also a greater risk of sinusitis. But Dr. Stross 
must delve deeper into the industrial diseases of politics. He 
will find no doubt that we are all blind. too, The 
Parliamentary routine drives people hurriedly down corridors 
from room to room through varying intensities and qualities 
of light—concealed, strip, naked bulbs——-which must tire the 
eyes. And the Gothic gloom of the committee-room corridor 
at night breeds ghosts. 


going 


J. F. B. 
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RETALIATION 


HE policy of the Western Powers towards the Com- 
munist Powers has been effective for just as long as it 
has had a military backbone. Before the necessity for 
strong defence against possible Communist aggression was 
explicitly recognised, the danger of the sudden onset of a third 
world war was greater than it is now. The main turning point 
was the signature of the North Atlantic Treaty, almost five 
years ago, on April 4th, 1949. Since then the united defensive 
strength of the West has grown, and since then the possibility 
* that Russia would risk a world war has declined. As a result 
we have reached the present international situation, in which 
the most important single assumption is that neither side wants 
a third world war in the near future. The Western Powers 
have, of course, always made that assumption for themselves; 
and if they now feel happier about making it for the Russians 
too, that is simply because Western military strength has 
grown. It does not involve the assumption that the Russians 
have altered either their basic philosophy or their ultimate 
objectives. It does mean that they have been convinced, for 
the time being at any rate, that if a third world war started 
the Communist Powers would not necessarily win it. 

It is impossible to overstress the importance of this basic 
assumption, It is crucial for diplomacy, for strategy, and, for 
that matter, for responsible Press comment. Loose talk about 
an imminent world war is the mark of the amateur. It could 
happen, of course. But there is no good reason to believe that 
it will happen soon. And the policies of both Communist and 
non-Communist Powers show very clearly their belief that it 
will not happen soon. It is this belief which enables the 
United States Government to formulate its new strategy of 
‘instant retaliation’ without immediately setting the world 
ablaze. It is also this belief (and the fact had better be faced) 
which enables the Russian and Chinese Governments to 
give material support to small wars, guerrilla activities and 
Communist infiltration everywhere without involving them- 
selves in major fighting. The resulting situation is not pleasant. 
For those involved directly in the fighting it is horrible. But 
the crushing fear of another world catastrophe is for the time 
being held at a distance. It is the object of Western policy 
to increase that distance. That is the point at which the policy 
of the Western Powers passes from the static to the dynamic. 
And that is where the new American strategy of * instant 
retaliation > comes in. 

That strategy, as stated by President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles in January, and very lucidly explained by Mr. Dulles 
both at his Press conference on Tuesday and in an article which 
will be published in the April issue of the American publication 
Foreign Affairs, may appear at first sight to narrow the gap 
which divides us from a world war. It does nothing of the 
kind. No particular deterrent device can bring a world war 
nearer unless both sides want it. The doctrine of instant 
retaliation is simply a deterrent device—and one which may not 
have to be used. It merely provides, in the first instance, that in 
the event of aggression by the Communist Powers the West will 
not necessarily do what it did in Korea and rush to the battle 
ground of the enemy’s choice. Instead it can “ retaliate, 
instantly, by means and at places of our choosing.” This makes 
sense. Indeed, in purely military terms it is elementary. It 
introduces a new factor of flexibility into Western strategy. 
it makes possible the selection of military means, as distinct 
from their mere multiplication—a fact which is underlined by 
the reduction of American forces at the very time when the 
new strategy is being rapidly developed. And, precisely 
because its very essence is the idea of flexibility it does not 


imply, as so many commentators have made it imply, that an 
atomic bomb would be used in retaliation for every little Com- 
munist guerrilla outbreak. Such use of the sledgehammer to 
crack nuts would be so idiotic that it is difficult to see how 
even the most blindly anti-American observers can have 
assumed that this was what the Americans had in mind. 

Nevertheless, at this point there arises a question. If instant 
retaliation of a kind that will really hurt the enemy is not 
employed in the case of small guerrilla outbreaks, in which the 
Russian and Chinese Governments only play an indirect and 
heavily disguised part, where can it be employed? |: is 
assumed all the time that an open and direct attack by Russian 
or Chinese troops is most unlikely, since they wish to a\oid 
a world war. It also appears that the only cases in which 
the word ‘ instant’ can be taken strictly and literally are those 
of aggression against members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation or signatories of the Rio Pact, and even that is 
likely to be disputed by Congress. In other cases, for 
instance that of open Chinese intervention in Indo-China, 
it would clearly be necessary for the President to seek congres- 
sional approval for retaliatory measures. 

It seenys clear that instant retaliation against China would 
be rather more difficult to secure than instant retaliation 
against Russia, since the only cases in which the doctrine could 
be invoked against China are those of Chinese direct 
aggression against a member of NATO or against any of the 
countries of North and South America—both rather unlikely 
situations. But is that not as it should be ? There can be no 
doubt but that, in the cold calculations of military men, Russia 
ig potential enemy number one. China takes second place, 
because there is both a larger element of uncertainty about 
future Chinese policy and still some small hope that China may 
co-operate peacefully with the rest of the world. Some such 
hope lies behind the recognition of the Peking Government by 
the British Government and behind Mr. Lester Pearson’s state- 
ment in Washington on Monday that Canada might one day 
want to do the same. It is not a strong hope. But it is perhaps 
sufficient to justify the distinction which exists between Russia 
and China in the present retaliation arrangements. 

As to the doctrine in general, the fact that it cannot be 
readily employed in response to disguised Communist infiltra- 
tion is certainly not a final objection. But the possibility of 
instant retaliation is still sufficiently formidable to make the 
Russians or the Chinese much more careful about giving aid and 
comfort to guerrillas outside their own borders than they other- 
wise would be. It is very doubtful whether any move as flagrant 
as the Chinese intervention in Korea ‘could take place again 
without terrible results for China. Possible retaliation in this 
case is a real deterrent to adventures—on the constant and 
never-to-be-forgotten assumption that the Peking Government 
does not want to start a world war. 

There is one final point confirming the diplomatic power of 
the instant retaliation policy. It is capable of extension or of 
contraction. At the moment the only cases in which retaliation 
could be immediate are, as pointed out above, those of the 
Atlantic and Rio Treaties. In no others does the President 
of the United States claim that he could go ahead without con- 
sulting Congress and in no others would he be likely to get 
automatic support from America’s allies. But it would always 
be possible to extend such emergency arrangements in the face 
of an increased threat and it would always be possible to 
modify the Atlantic and Rio Treaties in the event of a genuine 
and confirmed change of heart on the part of the Communist 
countries: 
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All in all, the new strategy, which has been open for public 
inspection for two months, and could be seen coming for 
months before that by those who take the trouble to make a 
serious study of American affairs, stands up well to inspection 
and discussion. It is one more demonstration that a sane and 
balanced pro-American attitude (which is not the same thing 
as a completely uncritical attitude) is a reasonable starting 
point in the study of international affairs. Close examination 
of the new strategy and of the possible qualifications to it which 
first present themselves have done nothing to undermine con- 
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fidence in its fundamental soundness and in the competence 
and seriousness of those members of the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration who have been mainly responsible (with, incidentally 
the enlightened prompting of Mr. Adlai Stevenson from the 
Democratic side) for developing it to its present state. The 
sureness with which Mr. Dulles dealt with the Press questions 
on Tuesday and the balance of his forthcoming article in 
Foreign Affairs are also signs of a grasp of the broad outlines of 
the world situation which must be heartening not only to 
Americans but to the whole free world. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N Paris, whither I was flown on Sunday in a twin-engined 

Marcel d’Assaut of the French Naval Aviation (“ the 

members of the Rotary Club of Hemel Hempstead welcome 
you,” said a notice in the bleak, deserted Customs shed; the 
immigration Official scrutinised my passport with great care, 
but without noticing that it had ceased to be valid a month 
ago). | talked to three different people about Colonel Christian 
de Castries, now commanding at Dien Bien Phu a force roughly 
equivalent to a division. One was a general under whom de 
Castries had studied at the Collége des Hautes Etudes Mili- 
taires: one was a sailor who had until recently commanded the 
carrier Arromanches in Far Eastern waters; and one was a 
cavalry officer who had served with the Foreign Legion in 
Indo-China. They all said, with great conviction, the same 
thing, which was that—unless de Castries got himself killed 
things ought to go all right at Dien Bien Phu. A son of the 
Duc de Castries, he comes of a family which has distinguished 
itself in many of France’s wars (I suppose it was an ancestor 
whose name is still born by the capital of St. Lucia, in the 
Windward Islands). Now about fifty, he passed, as one of 
his friends put it, an exceptionally tumultous youth, in the 
course of which he rose to the sort of eminence in the French 
show-jumping world that Colonel Harry Lewellyn enjoys over 
here. He is now a very serious soldier, but with more dash 
and more finesse than the phrase usually implies: he was one 
of what de Lattre used to call his “seigneurs de la guerre.” 
As I listened to his brother officers expressing their confidence 
in him, | found myself wondering how long it has been since 
a comparatively junior commander conducted, entirely on his 
own, a battle on whose outcome so much depended. Tobruk 
was the nearest analogy I could think of: but the French 
might find it harder to recover from the loss of Dien Bien Phu 
than we did from the loss of Tobruk. 


Happy Families 

When I read on Wednesday that the BBC is about to 
bring into being an imaginary family who will enact on tele- 
vision a domestic saga on the lines of Mrs. Dale’s, I was at 
first conscious of a slight sinking feeling, due, I imagine, to 
intellectual snobbery. But gradually I began to see possibilities 
in this project. The programme is intended to run ‘for a 
year or more,’ but if it proves, as I expect it will, immensely 
popular the BBC may be virtually compelled to extend its 
lease of life, and this will involve the Corporation in some 
interesting problems. The youngest member of the family, a 
boy of eight, is being played by a boy of twelve, and the time 
may-—indeed, must—-come when the script-writers’ intentions 
and the processes of biology will prove mutually incompatible. 
If, moreover, a member of the cast falls ill, the substitution 
of an understudy will not be as easy or as acceptable as it is 
in sound radio or on the stage; you cannot set a whole nation 
counting the minutes until next Friday’s revelation of what 
happened after Madge slapped Derek’s face at the Olde Tyme 
Dance, and then confront it with an entirely different Madge. 
When the dark forces of commercial television are let loose on 
us the stage will be set for every kind of villainy. Actors will 
be suborned, kidnapped or doped; rival concerns will bribe 
each other’s families to desert to another network; there may 
even be sensational mergers, two families, like two great indus- 


trial concerns, uniting their forces on one screen and pooling 
their popularity in order to do some competitor down. It 
may not be so bad after all. 


Butchery in the Glens 

It is well over a year since the Secretary of State for Scotland 
appointed a committee of sensible and experienced persons 
to look into various problems affecting red deer in Scotland 
(one of the problems was whether or not the deer should 
be protected by a close season, as they are in every other 
civilised country in the world). I do not know how many 
more months are going to elapse before the committee presents 
its report, nor what further delay is likely to occur before 
the Government decides what action, if any, to take in the 
light of it; but a letter from a head-stalker whom I know 
well gives some idea of what, in the absence of any effective 
legislation to deter poachers, happens to the deer when the 
hard weather drives them down within range of the roads. 
* There has been,” he writes, “some more poaching in Glen 

and Glen... on the National Trust side, they got eleven in 
one night using the headlights on a swivel. I don't hear 
anything of the poaching bill, it looks as though it is going 
to be shelved.” If they * got” eleven, they certainly wounded 
several more. Surely its time that this particular game was 
made not worth the candle ? 


Defence in Depth 

My friends, exploring the environs of a Thames-side village, 
were confronted by a notice which said “ No Trespassers.” 
They pressed on regardless until they came to a sort of deserted 
timberyard, for whose protection the arts of psychological 
warfare had been invoked. A second notice said “ Beware 
of the Adders.” 


Satan on the Screen 


A man who works for me has a dog, a_ three-year-old 
Alsatian, which is acting in a film. Its name is Satan, and 
it is, he believes, the only descendant of Crumsione Psyche, 
a sound actress in her day, who, during the blitz, won no less 
than four medals for courage and devotion to duty; she and 
her sister Irma between them were instrumental in saving 17 
lives and located more than 200 bodies under the rubble. 
Psyche died about a year ago aged eleven, and Satan, who 
is her grandson, got the part which was to have been offered 
to her. It is, | gather, rather a sad part, for in the film Satan 
belongs to a crook and, having fallen into the hands of the 
police, is used by them to track down his master, whom he 
is naturally anxious to rejoin. Satan gets £4 a day for doing 
this and is said to be giving a very polished performance. His 
only limitation as an actor is that nothing (except his master 
blowing cigarette smoke in his face) will make him growl. 
Perhaps his real future lies in comedy. 


One Centaur Too Many 
In a note last week about authors and libraries my hand- 
writing was responsible for The Author appearing as The 
Centaur, a mythical periodical. I am sorry about this. 
STRIX 
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Mr. Morgan Replies 


The Spectator from time to time invites writers to reply to criticisms of their work. 


Mr. Charles Morgan here 


reviews the reviews of The Burning Glass, his play now running in London and published by Macmillan. 


“ EVER reply to criticism except on a point of fact” 
is a good rule. If I depart from it now, I do so, 
not On my own initiative but in response to the 

Editor’s invitation, which it would have been discourteous to 

refuse. 

Only in a totalitarian country, where everyone joins in the 
chorus under pain of death, is it to be expected that all critics 
should think alike about a play of ideas. Both on the stage 
and in the preface to the published text, The Burning Glass 
is a direct challenge to many ideas—the idea, for example, 
that every increase in man’s power Over nature is necessarily 
beneficent—which were popular a few years ago but are now 
being called into question by the scientific as well as by the 
Christian conscience. 

The kindly critic of Punch states the case clearly when he 
says that the young scientist in my play is “a man too 
perceptive to be dazzled by the gigantic excitements of his 
new toy,” a man who believes that science should be primarily 
a source of wisdom, not of power, and that a great danger 
to the world lies, not only in its warlike use, but “in its 
wholesale application to peace.” Punch continues (my italics): 

This reversal of the conventional idea that while it is wicked 
to blow us up it would be somehow progressive and benevolent 
to provide us with an existence in which there was nothing to do 
puts the modern dilemma clearly, and gives Mr. Morgan a good 
starting point for a second act of quite unusual tension, 

The critic, in writing this, performed a critic’s first Guty 
to understand the work criticised and to make clear to his 
readers what the author is driving at. 

It was, however, to be expected that “this reversal of the 
conventional idea” would irritate certain writers whose point 
of view differs from my own in the sense that they are still 
optimistic materialists—the surviving by-products of late 
Victorian scepticism—and I am not. Even of these there were 
Surprisingly few. Nearly all the leading English and Irish 
newspapers have given the play willing, and often ardent 
Support. Where they have disagreed with its argument, as 
Mr. Ivor Brown did in the Observer, they have stated their 
disagreement temperately and have not allowed it to prevent 
them from recommending the play as a piece for the theatre. 
A few notices have been predominantly hostile—for example 
those in the Spectator, the New Statesman, the Manchester 
Guardian, the BBC and Time and Tide. As all of these, except 
the first and the second, were the work of one man, Mr. Hope- 
Wallace, the adverse minority is not large. 

Mr. Anthony Hartley in the Spectator is a special case. He 
emerges surprisingly as a knight in shining armour to defend 
my villain, and disapproves of the other characters because 
they assume that a naturalised but possibly treacherous alien 
is an undesirable guest. He wants to argue about it and 
complains because the issue of Communism versus Democracy 
is not raised. In fact it is raised, though in a wider context 
than that of the drawing-room privilege with which Mr. 
Hartley is so passionately concerned. He appears to think 
that Hardlip, a traitor in the service of an enemy power, who 
is described in the play as “an intellectual cosh-boy,” is not 
treated by me with sufficient respect. I commit, in Mr. 
Hartley’s view, a social injustice in preferring the Prime 
Minister to him. “As between Monty Winthrop (the Prime 
Minister) and Tamas Domokos Hardlip,” Mr. Hartley writes 
scornfully, “there is no question of hesitation. The pre- 
supposition is social: the one took your mother out to dances, 
the other was educated half in Buda and half in Pesth. To 
whom would you give the secret of the burning-glass, chum ? 
How fortunate that the villain is a gentleman of mixed origins.” 

This seems to carry inverted snobbery to a wild extreme. If 
Mr. Hartley would prefer me to write a play about a noble 
fellow-traveller who, having a new weapon in his control, 





proves his social virtue by giving it to an enemy agent rather 
‘than to the Prime Minister, he is, I suppose, entitled to say so, 
but he is not entitled to suggest that my scientist’s different 
decision is based on class when it is, evidently and explicitly, 
based on loyalty to Western civilisation. ; 

With Mr. Hartley, class is an obsession. He objects that 
“all the characters except Hardlip devote themselves tg 
proclaiming the unspoken assumptions of the English upper 
classes,” and that “consequently (my italics) there is no 
genuine clash of values.” But are there no values other than 
class-values ? My play is, quite simply, not about class at 
all. If Mr. Hartley is interested in no other subject, he should 
be a commissar, not a critic. And in any case he should by 
now be sufficiently advanced in his political education to know 
the difference between Mr. Gladstone and Queen Victoria’s 
Lord Salisbury. He accuses my Prime Minister of wearing 
“a Gladstonian beard.” Gladstonian! ... Let him revisit 
that beard; it is moustached, enveloping and profuse. Which 
half of Mr. Hartley was brought up at Hawarden and which 
at Hatfield ? 

Mr. Laurence Naismith, by the way, is not made up to 
resemble anyone. His beard is one of the many gifts lay ished 
upon him by nature. To have shaved it off might have viven 
Mr. Hartley distasteful dreams of Blenheim. 

Mr. Hope-Wallace, a just and distinguished critic, and Mr. 
Worsley, for whose work in the New Statesman 1 have had 
a long-standing admiration and respect even when I have 
differed from it, disliked the ideas underlying my play bu: did 
not for that reason try to prevent their readers from seving 
it. Mr. Hope-Wallace, having declared his “high state of 
irritation,’ was generous enough to add: “And I want to 
make it quite plain that I am grateful. Plays of ideas nowadays 
seldom reach the stage at all. This piece is neither sniggering, 
lewd nor infantile.” And at the end of his notice in Time and 
Tide he spoke of “a play which really pre-supposes an aclult, 
intelligent audience, not sex maniacs with their mouths full 
of bull’s-eyes.” 

Mr. Worsley also proved himself a critic of the theatre. not 
a propagandist. In the midst of a desert of moral and political 
disapproval, there appeared these grateful oases: “ Mr. Morgan 
is a skilful story-teller, and his second act is an excitingly 
conducted piece of narrative.” And again: 


Still, I must not leave the impression that the play is 
unsuccessful; it will find a large audience. As a thriller it is 
twenty times as good as the majority served up to us, and there 
is no doubt that Mr. Morgan conducts his fantasies with eal 


panache 

That, from the New Statesman to such a rebel as I am). is 
something. Among other things jt is, in its context, an 
outstanding example of honest journalism, comparable \ ith 
the justice of the Spectator in inviting me to make these 
comments. 

I have, therefore, no grievances, though I am a little trouble 
by two things. I am reproved because my characters now ind 
then quote the Bible, as though this were an affected thing 
to do. I am guilelessly innocent in this matter, having always 
supposed that much of the Bible and of Shakespeare had so far 
entered into our common language that they might be used a 
a kind of shorthand of thought. When Lady Terriford quotes, 
in a moment of crisis, the sentence that begins: “ Render unto 
Caesar ... .” Mr. Worsley complains that “ she trots it out, 
word perfect.” But is it not relevant? Is it not in character’ 
Are old ladies, who have known the Bible all their lives, 
deliberately to misquote it? Or is even to know it nowadays 
to be considered superior or pedantic ? 

Mr. Hope-Wallace objects to a phrase of my Prime 
Minister’s : “ Let no man call himself an idealist who has never 
sacrificed an ideal,” and someone on the wireless declaimed 
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against it with vehemence as though it were a cynical attack 
upon idealism. In its context, it is precisely the opposite. 
It is the last sentence of a speech in which the Prime Minister 
has said that, to our limited intelligence, the sayings of Jesus 
—e.g. “ Render unto Caesar . ‘and “ Resist not evil...” 
—sometimes appear to conflict; and that we must then have 
the courage to choose, even though the choice require the 
sacrifice of a lesser to a greater good. I submit that the whole 
passage, touching upon the fallibility of the human conscience, 
is less shallow than Mr. Hope-Wallace _ believes. His 
misunderstanding of it is the only stricture on my play that 
has distressed me. 

[hat he should see an analogy between a nanny’s refusal 
of toys to a little boy and a scientist's withholding of monstrous 
power from the industrial world is much less surprising. | 
was fully aware that there were many highly intelligent people 
still thinking in those terms. That is why I wrote my play. 
The conventional idea that all scientific power is beneficent, 
except when it kills the body, persists stubbornly. Millions are 
still optimistically bicycling with the early H. G. Wells. It is 
not that I wish to deny Mr. Hope-Wallace his optimistic 
velocipede; only that I should like him to consider whether 
it is quite as submissive to his guidance as it seemed to be 
when he set out. If I say that I think it is becoming devilish, 
he may retort that he doesn’t believe in the devil. To which 
there is no immediate answer. He and I must wait and see. 


The Illustrious Patient 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 
Rome 
IS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII still lies gravely ill 
in the Vatican Palace, and devils have been brandishing 
their tridents in the streets of Rome. 

While four hundred million Catholi¢s all over the world 
have been preoccupied over this prolonged sickness of their 
Supreme Poniiff, and millions of non-Catholics have been taking 
an academic interest. the Romans —by nature more pagan than 
pious—have been abandoning themselves to Carnival. The 
nost general Roman reaction to the Pope's illness was a vague 
gratitude to him that he did not die and ruin Carnival by 
plunging the city into mourning. 

But the day after the Pope's seventy-eighth birthday and 
the fifteenth anniversary of his election, tridents were put away 
till next year, eyes were cast down, the skies were overcast 
Lent had begun. Colonnades and classical styget-scenes reflected 
in the pools of drizzle, and the nervous gusts of March, which 
blow the fountain spray about and agitate the grubby waters 
of the Tiber, matched better the non-Carnival mood of news- 
paper correspondents struggling for Vatican news, prelates 
struggling for decisions on urgent Church matters, and the 
little group on the third floor of the Vatican Palace who are 
Struggling for the most eminent Iife in the world. 

Although the Vatican Press Office maintained its noncom- 
mittal service, and although the secrecy which blankets every- 
thing really interesting which happens behind the forbidding 
Leonine Walls of the Vatican was not relaxed, it became known 
in late January that the Pope was very ill. He was being treated 
by the Physician-in-Ordinary, Dr. Galeazzi-Lisi, an oculist. 
assisted by his son who has recently got his medical degree. 
On January 25th. after the Pope had hiccoughed for nine 
days, had eaten no food and was in abdominal pain, a Swiss 
doctor, Dr. Paul Niehans, whom the Pope had known before 
and who has discovered a treatment of ox-brain for intestinal 
troubles called * cellular therapy. was wired for urgently. Dr. 
Niehans abandoned his Swiss clinic, flew to Rome with his 
wife and has spent eight hours a day with the Pope ever since. 

The Qveens of England and Holland had offered their 
doctors. Doctors and quacks from all over the world have 
been suggesting certain cures for whatever His Holiness had 
wrong with him, and when he suffered from hiccoughs hundreds 
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of letters arrived telling him what to do—from: “ Hold the 
lobe of Your Holiness’s left ear with Your Holiness’s r gat 
hand and drink out of a goblet backwards,” to simply: “ Stand 
on your head.” But Dr. Niehaus got the job and the Pope 
is reported to be “slowly recovering.” One of the main 
characters in the life and death drama on the third oor of 
the Vatican Palace, is Mother Pasqualina— nurse, housekeeser, 
charitable emissary and factotum of the Pope since 1917, when 
he was sent to Munich as Papal Nuncio. This extracrd nary 
little German nun has for thirty-seven years devoicd:y tended 
the flame. It might have flickered and extinguished itse!f years 
ago from overwork if she had noi controlled the hours and diet 
of Eugene Pacelli with benevolent tyranny. Since he has teen 
Pope she has made daily excursions to the slums near the 
Vatican to give alms and help in his name, she has looked after 
his canaries and his finch, Gretel and has disinfected his Papal 
ring after large public audiences. She rules the 22-roomed 
Papal apartmeni. and since the Pope first fell sick has kept 
strict control on the visitors to it 

The Pope’s illness has meant a partial paralysis of the Church 
government. Dur:ng his Pontificate he has pursued a policy 
of centralisation. Rarely in history has any Pope retained for 
himself so many Vatican functions. One reason for this may 
be the preparations he is believed to have been making for 
an extensive reform of the Roman Cyria. But it means that 
meanwhile there is no cardinal Secretary of State, who normally 
during a Pope’s illness holds together the whole Church govern- 
ment. Nor is there a Cardinal Chancellor, nor a Maestro di 
Camera nor a Majordomo. And this is -he first time in history 
that a Pope who is gravely ill has not appointed a Chamberlain 
of Holy Roman Church whose job as administrator of Church 
property begins immediately a Pope dies. If the Pope survives 
this illness it will be a long time before he can again take up 
all the reins of Church government. 

It is a daily triumph that the world has been so well informed 
of the course of the Pope’s illness. In two months there has 
been only one official medical bulletin. After its issue on 
February Sth the Vatican Press Office continued to give out 
non-committal communiques for several days, until the Pope, 
who considered the newspaper reports too pessimistic, ordered 
them to stop. Correspondents have had to use their own 
unrevealed means of extracting news from the well-guarded 
State. It isn’t a bit surprising that although the main reports 
are right the details tend to vary. On the day that the doctors 
began cautiously to feed the Pope. the various newspapers and 
agencies had him eating semolina. broth, calves’ foot jelly, 
boiled rice, stewed fruit and milk laced with colfee. which 
seemed rather a lot for someone who had only been fed 
indirectly for more than three weeks. 


There have been several scares in the last weeks apparently 


reliable reports that the Pope was dead or about to die. Most 
of them have originated in the Vatican. After dinner late 
one evening there was an alarm on the third floor which 


echoed within a few minutes in the agency offices. It was 
reported that the Pope’s nephews had driven into the Vatican 
and that there was a general bustle. There was the familiar 
routine checking of sources of information, most of whom were 
already in bed. There was the familiar dash through the quiet 
streets of Rome to see if there was anything to be seen in the 
Piazza of Saint Peter’s. At that time of night it is usually 
deserted with no sound but the fountains splashing and _ the 
Swiss Guard at the Porta delle Campane, their blue cloaks 
wrapped about them against the wind, talking to each other in 
Schwizer Deutsch. But that night there were some cars drawn 
up at the foot of the steps which sweep up to the Basilica 
and fifty or more ghostly people were pacing backwards and 
forwards in the shadows below the portico, chanting eerily. 
For one moment it seemed that news of the Pope’s end had 
already reached the faithful. But it turned out that these 


were members of Catholic Action who come every Thursday 
The Vatican palace stood out 
the Pope's 
There was 


night to recite their Rosary. 
against the stars. The top right-hand window 
bedroom—was grey-shuttered, blind, uneloquent. 
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the sweep of light high in the glassed loggia of the Secretariat 
of State. Ever since the Pope’s illness this light has been on 
all night. The Swiss Guard knew nothing. Two police 
patrols under the colonnade knew nothing. But in the news- 
ee offices it had been learned that the alarm had been for 

other Pasqualina, who had slipped on the marble floor and 
broken her ankle. 

But not even this could halt her. She has broken her ankle 
before and has an American gadget like a child's walking cradle 
on wheels in “which she speeds about her dedicated business, 
only her black woollen habit flying backwards to brake her. 
Every day may be the last of her life’s work. For even now 
that the Pope seems to be getting better, nobody to whom his 
life matters feels able to relax. He is an old man. In his 
youth he was ordained privately because he was too frail to 
be able to stand the normal ordination service. He has had 
fifteen years of a demanding Pontificate, doing several jobs 
at once. Dr. Niehans shakes his head sadly, “ My cure is once 
and for life, but His Holiness is very used.” And so far his 
illness has not even been precisely diagnosed. 


Ah, Wilderness! 


By DESMOND E. HENN 


OSTULATING the existence of some member of the 

species corvus britannicus equipped with adequate de- 

frosting apparatus, a rudimentary knowledge of great 
circle navigation, unlimited stamina and a weakness for the 
bizarre, one may assert with reasonable confidence that it is 
approximately 4,900 miles as the crow flies from the city of 
London (Eng.) to the town of Ocean Falls (B.C.). 

Though of the utmost importance to migratory crows, this 
otherwise not particularly vital piece of information is chiefly 
remarkable for the light which it so notably fails to shed on 
the problem of why a small town both geographically isolated 
and culturally barren should have acquired a cosmopolitan 
veneer more pronounced than that of Soho while attracting 
representatives from all over the Commonwealth. 

Having conceded the Founding Fathers their modicum of 
poetic licence, one is obliged to admit that Ocean Falls is not 
inaptly named. At a point roughly two thirds of the way from 
the 49th Parallel to the Alaskan border a tortuous, fjord-like 
arm of the Pacific insinuates itself eastward between the ever- 
green-covered mountains before being abruptly checked at the 
base of a steep escarpment down which melted snows from the 
surrounding valleys used formerly to tumble; they now tumble 
only intermittently, when the dam constructed higher up in 
order to contain them shows signs of proving inadequate to 
its task. A narrow channel some two hundred yards in length 
not only links the base of this natural waterfall with the main 
body of the inlet but also constitutes a dividing line between 
business and pleasure: for on the rive gauche is situated a 
town numbering some 3,000 souls, a few of its buildings sup- 
ported by piles driven into the rocky foreshore, the remainder 
clinging tenanciously to the lower slopes of a mountain; while 
on the far bank stands The Mill. 

Both constituent halves are owned in their entirety by The 
Company—in this case, as so often elsewhere in Canada, a 
wholly-controlled component of a gigantic American corpora- 
tion—and The Company’s heart belongs exclusively to the 
manufacture and processing of wood-pulp, the Dominion’s 
largest single industry. Twenty-four hours a day and seven 
days a week the logs of spruce, hemlock, balsam and fir are 
floated in from the dismantled rafts and hauled up a clanking 
conveyor preparatory to being sliced and chipped, ground and 
cooked, beaten, sieved, washed and ironed until at last the 
final transformation into newsprint is accomplished. 

The mill employs just over 1,000 men, of whom probably 
fewer than half would consider themselves as permanent. There 
is a solid and growing nucleus of married men who have settled 
in Ocean Falls, living in company-owned houses or building 
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their own homes in a special development area-some distance 
from the town proper. These men, and their wives, are pre- 
pared to grapple with the inconveniences of a high annual 
rainfall, and to submit to a degree of isolation such that the 
airy phrase “ going down town” connotes a projected trip to 
Vancouver, 300 miles and twenty-four hours distant by coastal 
steamer, in exchange for employment in an industry both 
prosperous and expanding and for a domicile boasting most of 
the amenities, and only a few of the defects, associated with 
any other small town on the North American continent. 

In addition to making good use of the opportunities for 
learning some sort of skilled trade, the newcomers concentrate 
for the most part on the two prerequisites of effective citizen- 
ship: a working knowledge of the English language, and an 
adequate financial reserve, or “stake.” Financially, even a 
relatively brief stay is rewarding: at present the basic minimum 
rate for unskilled labour is $1.57 an hour, or something over 
£22 for a 40-hour week. (Though below the rates for com- 
parable mills in the US, this is still well above the averave 
for Canadian industry as a whole.) The addition of two over- 
time shifts, which is far from being unusual, brings the weck|ly 
total to just over £38. In the absence of expensive metro- 
politan amusements it is quite possible for an ordinary labourer 
to save the net equivalent of £500 a year, while the qualified 
pipefitter or millwright can easily double that figure. With 
every man thus able to become his own capitalist in a short 
space of time, the Promised Land appears to be fulfilling its 
promise handsomely. 

To the universality of this conviction must be credited that 
heterogeneous appearance which the transient element presents. 
Thus, while the waiter in the beer-parlour acknowledges onc’s 
order in accents reflecting no little credit on his twin alma 
maters, Aldenham School and the Intelligence Corps, the 
chambermaid who cleans one’s room in the modern, two- 
million-dollar hotel built by the company to house its unmarried 
employees, reveals by her less precise -but equally distinctive 
syntax an origin not far removed from the Pripet Marshes; 
ex-Wehrmacht officers rub shoulders, though only figuratively, 
with transplanted Neapolitans; and there are even a few Cana- 
dians, striking a faintly exotic note in a congregation where 
Ukrainians and Scots appear to preponderate. 

The Anglo-Saxon members of this assorted community have 
in general made a far less final break with the past than their 
European counterparts. For whereas the latter have a beady 
eye fixed firmly on some more or less distant but clearly 
defined economic objective in their adopted country, the former 
tend to display a more tentative approach: more often than 
not they are the victims of what might be called an *‘ Orpheus 
complex ’"—characterised by a tendency to keep looking back 
uneasily over one’s shoulder in the direction of what is far 
better left behind. Indeed, a great many are immigrants in 
name only, since they are merely laying the financial ground- 
work for schemes to ‘do’ America. Only a minority are 
sufficiently resolute to settle permanently in Canada without 
first investigating what other countries—including their own - 
may have to offer. - 

Now, as spring draws near, a certain restlessness becomes 
noticeable in Ocean Falls. With the winter’s snows beginning 
to disappear from the encircling mountains, the year-round 
parlour-game of Hitting The Bottle no longer beguiles the 
leisure hours so agreeably, and the thrice-weekly steamship, 
peering shyly round the bend in the inlet that marks the frontier 
of this semi-feudal realm, sounds a more than usually com- 
pelling siren-note. Invincibly optimistic, the single men start 
trickling away: to join some previously established relative in 
a business or to invest their savings in a quarter-section of 
farming land, to indulge a picaresque caprice or simply to look 
for another job in a different part of the country. Some will 
be back next autumn, impoverished and temporarily disillu- 
sioned, after a four-month spree, a disastrous speculation or an 
abortive romance. More immigrants, refugees and makeshift 
tourists will be arriving, from Cork and Cracow, from Auck- 
land, Oslo and Aberdeen. Ocean Falls—and The Mill—will 
still be here to welcome them. 
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ART 


Augustus John. (Burlington House.) 


We have a Phenomenon too; all the prodigies 
are not on the other side of the Channel. 
The first astonishment has lapsed; the 


passage of fifty years, with the forgiveness of 


ancient quarrels, the due bestowal of 
honours, has made us forgetful. The 
Academy must ceremoniously remind us 


what an extraordinary national possession 
is Augustus John. 

There he is now, overflowing the Diploma 
Gallery, filling the farthest corner with the 
superfluity of animal spirits, energy, and 
natural skill. There he is, at twenty. or there- 
abouts, using his sister, his young wife, his 
infants, as models, establishing himself, with 
absolute ease, among the great draughtsmen 
of any age. The most celebrated studies 
the girl with the baby on her hip, the sleeping 


child—are often the earliest, beginner’s 
work; such beginnings have never been 
improved on, but what improvement is 


possible? The strong and delicate line. the 
superb definition of form, texture, bones and 
flesh, we call masterly, and for once we 
really mean it. There is John, drawing a 
girl’s head on old paper, deliberately setting 
himself to Do an Old Master: can anyone 
say he does not succeed? 

The half-century of John’s mastery hangs 
round about, in the slightly disorderly 
chronology of a generously unordered life. 
Dorelia appears, the wide, high cheekbones, 
haughty nose, and wary eyes introduce them- 
selves, the strong body takes up the first of 
unnumbered picturesque attitudes: in arty 
society young women of all shapes will 
presently begin to dress and hold themselves 
‘after John.” The first oils, oddly dark and 
laborious; the first Idyll, the fami!tar fantasti- 
cated féte champétre, in which the naked 
children play, the women stand about 
improbably gossiping on the mountainside: 
suddenly, the first burst of pure, brilliant, 
confident, lovely colour. Between 1910 and 
the outbreak of the First World War those 
marvellous little landscapes came in dozens 
from Provence and Wales; the most precise 
expression of physical delight in seeing, 
the most unequivocal statement of happiness 
that a British painter has ever set down. 

It was a short time; perhaps it was the 
climax; the world, in any case, has not 
been able easiiy to engender feelings like 
that since 1914. The fashionable portraits 
begin to crowd the rest out, the walls are 
populous with celebrities, the young Yeats 
and the old, King Feisal, Llovd George, Iris 
Tree’s astonishing jumper, Lady Ottoline 
Morrell’s even more astonishing hat and 
profile, W. H. Davies’s dreamy smirk and 
quiff of hair, Dylan Thomas’s ringlets and 
glassy prawn’s eye. Panache drops at times 
into a swagger, penetration of character into 
caricature, baroque into rococo; even some- 
thing tentative appears. For thirty years or 
more John has moved back and forth between 
simplicity and elaboration: looking, perhaps, 
for a primitive intensity, tempted away by 
the mere pleasure of describing them into 
curlicues, contrived metaphors, occasionally 
into false sentiment. The object of search is 
too elusive, perhaps it is not his proper 
quarry; it was his sister, whose blank, plain, 
inward-looking countenance he could draw 
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but whose vision he could not share, who 
found it. Deliberately pairsued by him, in 
romantic allegory, in sugary refinements, it 
remained quite out of sight ; only running 
in the opposite direction, painting and draw- 
ing what his eager, warm, and unerring 
senses took pleasure in, did he strike his foot 
against it. 

John’s mind, it is possible to believe. may 
be misled, his judgement may falter: his 
hand and eye—the instruments, like a great 
batsman’s or a fencer’s, of powers given, not 
to be cultivated—are incorruptible, and his 
spirit is indefatigable. Now, like Renoit 
and Degas, he has taken up sculpture. going 
over in clay the heads he has painted, trving 
his hand at a new sort of portraiture. It is 
all in the grand tradition, but more than 
that, it is consistent in a spirit “alight with 
that flame which in the young only art and 
love can kindle,” and which in him has never 
been subdued. ‘Does it not seem™*—John 
has inquired—“‘as if the secret of the artist 
lies in the prolongation of the age of 
adolescence?” It has been so with him: so 
he can still surprise us and, very likely, 
himself. From all the self-portraits, as the 
furious hair and beard turn grizzled. the 
same bright eyes and open mouth stare with 
the same look of startled wonder: the 
prodigy, unconquerably young. gazing 
astounded on the beauty of the world and 
the extraordinary, unasked, and irrepressible 
fact of his own genius. 

CHRISTOPHER SMALI 


THEATRE 


I Ama Camera. By John van Druten. (New.) 
Othello. By William Shakespeare. 
(Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon.) 
BERLIN before Hitler has become a legend 
shady cabarets, intellectuals starving upon 
lung soup in peculiarly noisome garrets. 
modernistic architecture and nudism made 
a striking contrast with a rising crescendo of 
anti-Semitism, political thuggery and mass 
hysteria going on in the background. How 
lucky that Christopher Isherwood was there 
to note it all down for us in two oddly dis- 
connected but fascinating books which 
deserve a high place in the portrait gallery 
of lost generations. Now these studies in 
social pathology (or at least a part of them) 
have. been adapted for the stage. Berlin 
in the early Thirties comes to us by the 
skilful courtesy of John van Druten, senti- 
mentalised a little, cleaned up a little. but, 
still recognisably raffish and bringing with 
it a sense of nostalgia not entirely foreign 
to the original. They were lost, these 
children of the slump, of the inflation, of the 
jazz twenties, but they knew they were lost 
and this in some sense redeemed them and 
made them attractive. There was an 
innocence about them : it is impossible to 
take their vices seriously. Sally Bowles, the 
call-girl of an earlier age, is pleasanter !n 
practice than in theory (unlike some of her 
successors), and, in representing her on the 
stage, Dorothy Tutin takes full adventoge 
of the naive charm that can go with 
amorality. Every bob of her head, every 
quasi-regal gesture of her arm is spell- 
binding, and she is at her best in her brief 


moments of regret: O God, O God, that it 
were otherwise is for her not so much a 
wish as a statement of the fact that sooner 
or later even Sally Bowles pays for her 
actions. Not that that can or ought to 
deter her. She would not be Sally Bowles if 
it did. But the presence of the threat in 
the background gives moral reality to the 
character even at Miss Tutin’s most girlish 
and abandoned. The evening is something 
of a triumph for her: to combine sweet 
simple sensuality with a premonition of 
doom requires a certain depth of interpreta- 
tion. Miss Tutin can give this depth to the 
part and she has a splendid foil in Michael 


Gwynn as Christopher Isherwood. He has 
to manage some very difficult pieces of 


monologue as Well as to suggest a little 
sister/big brother relationship between him- 
self and Sally. The fact that he can make 
both monologue and unselfish devotion 
convincing says,a lot for his acting. How- 
ever, even he cannot get over the first five 
minutes of the play: the too conscious 
portrait of the artist as a young man left 
one frankly embarrassed—a blot on an 
enjoyable evening. 


What are the obvious qualities required 
for an Othello? Nobility, certainly, power 
of command, a suggestion of the ruthless 
curiosity that leads him to rush on _ his 
destruction. For there is, after all, only one 
way in which he can be sure. If Desdemona 
is guilty. he is put out of his agony, and from 
the moment his suspicions are aroused she 
must be guilty if he is ever to win through to 
a kind of ravaged peace. Othello can be best 
interpreted along existentialist lines: the man 
who wished himself a cuckold. 

How did Anthony Quayle and his young 
company deal with this self-destruction of a 
Titan on the opening night of the Stratford 
festival? Not too well, 1 regret to say. 
Everything depends on Othello himself. 
There are various test lines: Put up your 
bright swords, ...O lago, the pity of it... .One 
who loved not wisely but too well. At all 
these climacterics of the play one had the 
impression that Mr. Quayle was forcing 
himself. His Moor, played with an Abys- 
sinian New Look, simply had not the stature 
to silence brawls merely by his appearance, 
and the epileptic fit in the scene with lago 
seemed to come from weakness rather than 
from an excess of vitality. There was also 
far too much staggering about the stage and 
rolling of the eye-balls. Perhaps Mr. Quayle 
would have done better if he had had a more 
subtle lago playing opposite him. As it was, 
Raymond Westwell could do very little with 

the part. The intention apparently was to 
have a bluff soldierly Iago, but the effect was 
to produce a man who could never have 
thought up the plot against his general at 
all. The character of Iago is complicated, 
and if the part is not played with that in 
mind, his lines tend to sound like those of 
a villain in an old-fashioned melodrama, 
asides and all. 
With the two main props of the play 
hopelessly off balance, the virtues of the 
production were largely lost. Yet it was 


well-produced, the set was excellent, the 
playing of minor parts convincing. 
ANTHONY 


HARTLEY 
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One Traveller Returns. By Moray McLaren. 

(Gateway, Edinburgh.) 

IT seems scarcely credible that a play about 
Hamlet in a Highland mental home could so 
move and delight a play-hardened audience 
in the capital of Scotland, but it undoubtedly 
succeeded in doing so. The counterfeit 
presentation of mental illness is a risky 
venture for the most expert man of the 
theatre—but Mr. McLaren has largely 
brought it off. He will have to soft-pedal 
on his less sympathetic characters—Doctors 
Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern, the Jewish 
refugee specialists anxious to immure an 
interesting specimen, Horatio, the humour- 
less young assistant physician, and the 
pompous matron. A touch of the loving 
observation which makes the patients— 
especially Mr. Fordyce—so vividly alive 
would bring those others back to scale, and 
sO maintain the balance of an admirable 
play “of infinite jest and most excellent 
fancy.” 

In the event of this piece being transferred 
toa London theatre, the enterprising manage- 
ment would doubtless find it quite necessary 
to engage a star actor to play the role of 
Hamlet. In so doing they would be guilty 
of injustice to Douglas Storm, who gives 
a really sensitive and subtle performance in 
this rather distinguished play, as the Prince 
of Denmark come to Inverlogie in quest of 
his soul. It would be unthinkable, however, 
to replace Miss Lennox Milne as Sister 
Chisholm and Tom Fleming as Dr. 
Macdonald—the other two outstanding 
performances in the Gateway presentation 
of Mr. Moray McLaren’s first play. Their 
rendering of their most sympathetic roles 
won the audience’s hearts from the first 
scene. 

D.C. T. 


CINEMA 


Doctor in the House. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)——Red Garters. (Plaza.)- 
The Emperor's Baker. (Continentale.) 
——The Saga of Anatahan. (Riaito.) 


IN one’s gloomier moments, it sometimes 
appears a part of the protocol of British 
screen comedy that the audience should be 
introduced, as it were, to as few strange 
jokes as possible. A drawback of regarding 
a sense of humour as a national institution 
is that jokes become institutions as well, that 
the providers of entertainment come to see 
landladies, civil servants, modern painters 
or schoolgirls not as possible sources of 
humour, but as creatures irresistibly comic 
in themselves. I had not, though, quite 
realised before seeing Doctor in the House 
that medical students had joined this com- 
pany. This comedy (directed by Ralph 
Thomas, from the book by Richard Gordon), 
progresses conscientiously through the reper- 
toire of medical student jokes—beer-drinking 
sessions, blowing up the laboratory, en- 
counters with over-knowledgeable patients 
or implacable Sisters, the post-rugger match 
rag-stringing them together in a casual, hit- 
or-miss fashion. That the film does score 
some hits is due mainly to Kenneth More, 
as amiably absurd as he was in Genevieve; 
Dirk Bogarde and Donald Sinden, as 
students, and James Robertson Justice, as 
a gruffly temperamental surgeon, are, how- 
ever, less adept at rejuvenating anecdotes 
worn threadbare by long’ service. 
” . * 





Red Garters (director, George Marshall) is 
an attempt, though little more than an 


attempt, at something different—a musical 
comedy Western taking its style less from 
the screen than from the Theatre Guild type 


of musical. Sets are deliberately stylised— 
something after the manner of a UPA 
cartoon—with flat, monochrome _ back- 
grounds of mustard yellow, blue or red, and 
trees or furniture sparsely dotted about; 
numbers are confidently put over, as though 
across non-existent footlights; the tone is 
unremittingly bright. With rather more 
snap and humour in writing and direction, 
the film might have maintained the promise 
of its first few minutes; but the tempo drags; 
the burlesque plot, concerning whether a 
true Westerner (Guy Mitchell) should shoot 
the killer of his no-good brother, proves 
something of a handicap; and only Rosemary 
Clooney, not yet much of an actress, but 
a singer with a warm, vividly likeable per- 
sonality, sustains the illusion that this is a 
musical of quality, rather than an effort 
which misfires. 
Lo] ” “« 

The legend of the Golem, a pre-science 
fiction robot, has turned up more than once 
on the screen, though in more sober circum- 
stances than those provided by The Emperor's 
Baker, a Czech picture in Agfacolor, 
directed with heavy-handed competence by 
Martin Fric. The story, set at the court of 
Rudolph II (circa 1600) involves politicians, 
charlatans, soldiers, the Emperor and his 
double the baker (both played by Jan 
Werich) in a free-for-all battle for possession 
of the robot; after a good deal of naively 
boisterous knockabout, the people’s repre- 
sentative wins, and the Golem ends its career 
humbly heating the bakery ovens. For 
‘Golem’ one can presumably, if one has a 
mind to it, read ‘atomic energy.’ 

” x * 


The Saga of Anatahan is a melancholy 
affair, confirming an impression that film 
directors, like boxers, seldom come back. 
This true story, of twenty-odd Japanese 
sailors and one woman marooned for years 
on a remote Pacific island, undoubtedly 
fascinated Josef von Sternberg: he wrote, 
directed and photographed the film; he had 
a studio jungle elaborately, though uncon- 
vincingly, constructed. As his commentary 
sententiously draws moral lessons from 
murder or typhoons, as the sailors morosely 
go about the business of knifing or shooting 
each other for the lone woman, one remem- 
bers, somewhat incredulously, von Stern- 
berg’s statement that the survivors’ stories 
were too ‘sordid,’ but that his picture would 
be ‘sympathetic.’ Other critics have con- 
sidercd this freakish film laughable or dis- 
tasteful; for myself, I found it only almost 
Overpoweringly tedious and, from the 
discoverer of Dietrich, more than a little sad. 


PENELOPE HOUSTON 


MUSIC 


FURTWANGLER’S Beethoven concert with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra filled the Festival 
Hall on March 12th. There was a large 
percentage of his compatriots in the audi- 
ence, for Furtwingler has something for 
Germans which no other conductor has; and 
this became clear in the quality as well as 
the quantity of the applause with which an 
unexcc ptionable, but to me not exceptional, 
perfoimance of the fourth symphony was 
greeted. Much finer was a Leonora No. 2, 
where a classically moulded and controlled 
performance yet glowed with that inner 


fire which too often rages openly in Beethoven 
performances, of the kind described as 
“brilliant.” Alfred Einstein speaks some- 


where of the comparative ‘scentlessness’ of 


German music; and certainly Furtwangler 
achieves a pure musicality, a quality as far 
as possible removed from the bright colours, 
strong scents and visual evocations of French, 
Russian and even Italian music. This was 
particularly noticeable in the finale of the 
fifth symphony, which other conductors 
often try to invest with a false glamour 
forbidden both by the character of the music 
and by Beethoven’s severe orchestration. 
It may be that other, and _ particularly 
younger, conductors, who have grown up in 
an era of sonorous luxury, unconsciously 
(or ‘even consciously) strive to make 
Beethoven's orchestra sound more sensuous!ly 
appealing than it actually is. Furtwangler 
goes to the root of the matter, for the thought 
and feeling beneath the comparatively unin- 
teresting surface. He follows the long 
‘expressionist’ tradition of German art, 
seeking the ideal behind and beneath the 
phenomenal and, in doing so, sometimes 
offending those less exclusively concerned 
with expression and more interested in 
formal beauty. At first it seemed regrettable 
that he should have chosen so wholly 
familiar a programme; but the performances 
justified his choice, for they set a standard 
which even routine will not easily obliterate. 
« * « 

Bela Siki, who played a Mozart piano 
concerto (K.456) with the London Mozart 
Players on March 11th, was a pupil of Dinu 
Lipatti, from whom no doubt he learned 
that scrupulous attention to clarity and the 
deceptive simplicity of manner that mark his 
playing. I could have wished to hear him 
in a different work, for K.456 is not one of 
Mozart’s most interesting concertos nor did 
I really feel that the pianist was likely to be 
heard to most advantage in Mozart. An 
interesting feature of this programme was 
the inclusion of five minuets by the sixteen- 
year old Schubert, music poised on the 
extreme edge dividing the eighteenth from 
the ninetecnth century. The more familia: 
waltzes and landler belong unequivocally to 
the ninsteznth century but these pieces 
look backwards rather than forwards. 

* * « 

The Dorian Singers have the grew 
advantage of being trained and presented b 
Matyas Seiber, who is not only an excellent 
musician but a most skilful and sympathetic 
platform ‘producer.’ At Morley College on 
March 14th they sang music by the late 
sixteenth-century South German compose: 
Hans Leo Hassler. There were Italian 
madrigals (Hassler studied in Venice), Latit 
motets and German love-songs, which often 
recalled in freshness and invention the works 
of our own Elizabethan composers. The 
modern work in the programme was a piano 
sonata by John Lambert, excellently played 
by Kyla Greenbaum. This owed a good dea! 
to Stravinsky, whose characteristic short 
rhythmic figures and melodic-cum-percussive 
style were much in evidence. The middle 
section wandered to other stylistic fields and 
the whole, though showing considerable 
skill in the organisation and use of material, 
did not suggest a mature musical personality. 

MARTIN COOPER 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1 $d.; 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id. 
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Letters to 


THE SPECTATOR, 


MARCH 19, 


the Editor 





BILLY GRAHAM 
§ix,—Thank you for John Betjeman’s magni- 
ficent ruminations on Billy Graham and the 
Greater London Crusade. His commonsense 
and warm insight are inspired and inspiring. 
If he knew the North as well as the South, 
he would not be so saddened by party 
divisions. In this diocese you can hardly tell 
who is who, and even in great experiment 
covering the whole country, such as the 
Village Evangelists, High, Low and Liberal 
are working together in evangelism—with the 
non-Roman Nonconformists too—without 
sacrifice of principle or their own interpreta- 
tions. Thank God, we are far less self- 
conscious about ourselves and (humbly, let us 
hope) more confident in the Gospel and the 
Church. The faith must be preached in 
different ways to the (half ?) educated and the 
vulgar, but we are setting about it. It seems 
to me We are coming to the end of a long 
period of critical scholarship and useful 
igestion, and starting a period of consolida- 
tion and re-creation.—Yours faithfully, 
BASIL HIGGINSON 


Cockerham Vicarage, Nr. Lancaster 


Sirn.—How charming and right Mr. John 
Betjeman is about Billy Graham! 

A few weeks ago some airmen in my RAF 
Christian Fellowship asked me to organise a 
party to go to Harringay. We went by motor 
coach last Wednesday 

Despite the tiring journey (over 160 miles’ 
travelling in an evening) and the fact that we 
had great difficulty in reaching our reserved 
seats because of the throng, we all thought it 
thoroughly worth while 

The meeting was most impressive. There 
was, however, no straining after effect but a 
simple and beautiful reliance on prayer, the 
Holy Ghost, and the Word of God. 

[he spirit of Mr. John Betjeman’s article 
prompts me to ask—cannot the Anglican 
Church set aside at least one * Billy Graham’ 
(bishop. priest, deacon or layman) for similar 
work in the Anglican Church As one born 
in the parish of St. James. Hatcham (the scene 
of famous and bitter controversies between 
Anglo-Catholic and Evangelical last century) 
I can think of no better enterprise to unite, 
revive. and increase our** beloved Church.’ 
Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 


Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


[The Spectator has received a large number 
of letters concerning Mr. Betjeman’s article 
on Biliy Graham. These two we printed as 
being typical of the whole response.—Editor. 
Spectator ] 


COLD WAR FOR EVER? 
Sik,— Mr. Beloff’s point is a serious one with 
which, space permitting. | should have dealt 
A Kremlin quarrel mig/it indeed start, not 
indeed a civil war or revolution. but a cumu- 
lative landslide of small changes, ending in 
a much more reasonable But this 
was precisely the result of the Beria quarrel, 
which has now been settled in favour of the 
reactionaries. We do know now what hap- 
pens when the new masters “ disagree between 
themselves; and what then?” The majority 
shoot the minority, and if the victors happen 
to be the more Stalinist we see a partial 


regime. 


aseous 


reaction. This, then, is not the moment for 
optimism about Kremlin quarrels, when the 
‘liberals’ have just lost. 

In his * Bill for Stalinism,’ Mr. Chancellor 
seems to me too optimistic, and that on a 


strained interpretation of the facts. How 
does he know that Shatalin “can ill be 
spared from Moscow in these troublous 
times”? It is only logical to send a top 
Russian to Georgia, and in the Kremlin 
faction fight—if any—a supporter in Tiflis 


might be very useful to Malenkov. The 
Latvian purge, again, is merely the necessary 
liquidation of Beria’s previous activities, of 
is it to those that Mr. Chancellor refers ? 

As for Kazakhstan (where Beria never had 
influence), the “ appalling state of affairs which 
is revealed ~ is not nationalism at all, but the 
alleged neglect of that infertile area’s alleged 
agricultural potentialities, Ponomarenko, the 
new Russian first secretary, is an agricultural 
expert. So, it seems, is Brezhnev, his aide. 
who was not to my knowledge “ removed 
from Moldavia last summer in disgrace.” He 
appears simply to have left Moldavia when 
in March he was appointed chief political 
commissar to the Navy. 

Not all of Mr. Chancellor's evidence is of 
this doubtful kind. But it looks to me as if 
Moscow had the Soviet minorities reasonably 
well in hand.—Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. WILES 
New Colle Re, Oxford 
THE PURITY DRIVE 

Sirk,—It would summarise the discussion in the 
Purity Drive in respect of books if I were to 
suggest that Milton’s Areopagitica were made 
compulsory as a text book in all schools. 
Yours faithfully. 

HERBERT VAN THAI 


The Reform Club, Pall Mall, S Wl 


BILINGUALISM IN WALES 


Sir.—I was amused to find a member of my 
own University admitting his ignorance of 
Welsh literature, betraying his ignorance of 
Welsh life and yet prepared to honour us 
with his opinion on the future of the Welsh 
language. Mr. Oliver (to whose letter in your 
last issue | refer) would be well advised to 
discuss his work on Wales with the Jesus 
Professor of Celtic or with an officer of the 
Dafydd ap Gwilym Society before submitting 
it to the Spectator. 
The main language 
today is not, as Mr. Oliver suggests, the 
“degeneration” of Welsh into a_ mere 
“medium for gossip.” On the contrary, the 
danger today is that Welsh should become 
predominantly the language of scholars and 
professional men. The twentieth century has 
proved to be one of the most fruitful periods 
of Welsh literary history. Some critics would 
modern higher 


problem in Wales 


rate several of our writers 

than Dylan Thomas 
[hose who advocate a greater emphasis on 
Welsh in the schools of 
‘ patriots’ in a jingo or romantic sense 
know 
an integral part of 
literature 


Wales are seldom 
Phey 
from experience that his language is 
a Welshman’s being and 
that Welsh (quite apart from its 
intrinsic merits) is essential for an  under- 
standing of the country in which they live 
It is hardly surprising that the Welsh-speak- 
ing should wish to give their own language 
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first place in the schools. What js really 
Significant is the growing number of gifted 
English-speaking Welshmen who feel the need 
for Welsh, master the language. and re- 
associate with the organic Welsh community. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. Oliver, having 
added to his interests in Wales some know- 
ledge of her affairs, will eventually become 
one of them ?—Yours faithfully, 

1. BOWEN REES 
Cefnydd, Dolgellev, North Wales 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Sir.—Your correspondent, Mr Richards, 
states flatly that “selective weedkillers have 
been used all over the country on fields with 
only beneficial effects.” when naturalists, 
botanists, and medical men have all expressed 
grave misgivings about the possible effects of 
chemicals on crops, plants and animal life. 
Mr. Ralph Wightman, in his book The 
Seasons, wrote: * There is the risk that scien- 
tists may not be completely sure of what they 
do.” There certainly is. Your correspondent 
also says that he has not noticed the repellent 
stench of sprayed farmland, I quotes Mr. 
Ralph Wightman again. “When a fish of 
oats was being sprayed half a mile away the 
scent of that spray was an offence on the 
spring air. The danger is that the fact that 
I could smell] this weedkiller meant that there 
were particles of it in the air, half a mile 
away from the point where it was being used.” 
And he adds: “ There is something horrible 
about that chemical stench in a world which 
used to be so fragrant.” It is horrible, and 
doubly so to those of us who have had head- 
cold symptoms from it. We are not all in- 
sensitive to smell, beauty, the balance of 
nature and the possible dangers of chemical- 
isation.— Yours faithfully, 

KITTY MEG KITCAT 
Mill Cottage, Coc kercombe, nr. Nether 

Stowey, Somerset 


Sir.—Has Mrs. Kitkat, one wonders, any idea 
of the extent by which crop yields are reduced 
every year by weed seeds that are conveyed 
by a variety of agents from hedgerows and 
roadside verges on to farm land? Does she 
realise that many of the “ wild flowers ” which 
she wishes to save are, to the farmer, weeds 

and a menace ? And where have her nostrils 
been offended by the “repellent stench of 
death ™ resulting, she suggests, from the use of 
selective weedkillers ? 

In the interests of increased food production, 
the sooner other local authorities follow the 
example of the Kent County Council the 
better.—Yours faithfully. 

J. G. R. STEVENS 
66 Harley Street, W.1 
FILMS AND FINANCE 
Sir. Your note last week makes a number 
of statements which may give your readers a 
misleading impression of the position of the 
so-called independent producer, and of British 
film producers generally, which I should like 
to correct. 

The decline in cinema box office takings 
weakens the chances of all producers—and not 
merely the independent producer—of recover- 
ing the cost of making films. All producers 
share in the proceeds of the British Film 
Production Fund, better Known as the Eady 
Levy, in proportion to the takings of each of 
their films. The more successful a film as a 
box office draw, the greater the yield to the 
maker of that picture. Clearly, then, the in- 
dependent producer stands in exactly the same 


position as any other producer. 
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There is plenty of evidence today that the 
old inefficiency and waste, to which your note 
refers, has been squeezed out of studios—large 
or small. Overheads have been reduced 
materially by strict managerial control. By 
modern production methods and careful 
planning of shooting scripts camera time has 
been cut substantially. In its last annual re- 
port, the National Film Finance Corporation 
noted that average screen time per camera day 
was improved from 1.18 minutes in 1949-50 to 
1.74 in 1951-52. 

To those who remember the old days, this 
is a remarkable tribute to efficiency. Today 
costs are rigidly controlled, a film is budgeted 
down to the last penny before shooting starts, 
and woe betide a director who exceeds the 
budget. Film companies simply cannot afford 
to make films today other than on a strictly 
business basis. The return on their outlay 
is too small to permit of any wastage. Good 
first features are shot today within budgets 
of £125,000 to £220,000 compared with 
£400,000 before the war—and a better picture 
is made. Mounting costs have been met by 
incgeased methods of efficiency within the 
studio, as Mr. J. Arthur Rank said in his 
Chairman's statement last year, “* We are satis 
fied that production arrangements are well 
administered and economically operating.” 

Finally, while giving the independents full 
credit for some fine films, it should be noted 
that some of the best recent pictures have 
come from the ‘big’ producing companies 
One has only to recall “A Queen is 
Crowned ” and “ Genevieve ” from Pinewood, 
“ The Cruel Sea” and “ The Titfield Thunder- 


bolt” from Ealing, “ Heart of the Matter 
and The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan’ 
from London Films, the “The Weak and 
the Wicked” and “ Father’s Doing Fine 
from Associated British Studios, to realise 


that quite often the really * big’ pictures come 
from the * big’ Yours faithfully 


23 Trevor Square, SM \ 


studios 


JOHNSON 


ATOMIC FUTURI 
Sirk,—I wish the weight o 
on the side of Dr, Snow's 
he ended his admirable article last week 
namely, that our horror and fear of atomic 
weapons will prove our most powerful pro 
tection from them. But it seems to me that 
our attitude to the use of atomic weapons 
is becoming almost cosy. Horror wilts 
easily, especially in people who have never 
experienced real horror except in imagination 
All sorts of ‘experts’ are now talking of 
atomic fighters, atomic artillery and atomic 
rockets. Troops are being trained to handle 
these weapons, and horror and fear of them 
is not what they are trained to feel in the 
handling. Atomic strategy and tactics are dis- 
cussed almost daily in the Press, but the mood 
is not conditional; all articles are in the future 


dence were 


with which 


the ev 
* guess ° 


tense: “When an atomic bombing fleet 
approaches our shores, it will be necessary 
to ” etc. Far from breeding horror, 


familiarity with the atomic facts of life (or 
perhaps, more aptly, the facts of death) is 
deadening the imagination, The emphasis is 
less and less on how to banish atomic 
weapons, and more and more on how to deal 
with them ‘when’ they come. Some people 
are even daring to suggest that “it won't be 
as bad as we thought "—with triumph it was 
announced recently how little a party of 
American workers suffered from an accidental 
exposure to heavy radiation after an atomic 
test. 

My impression, which I fervently hope is 
wrong, is of a world nerving itself to ‘take’ 
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an atomic war; not of one becoming paralysed 
with horror at the prospect. I hope Dr. 
Snow’s guess is right; I would not dare to 
make it.—Yours faithfully, 
85 Abingdon Villas, W.8 DAVID JOHNS 
GENERAL TEMPLER 

Sir,--The device of answering chosen snippets 
from an article in one journal in the 
columns of another is new to me. Messrs. 
Peterson and Bartlett’s points, such as they 
are, depend for acceptance on your readers 
not having read my article in the Twentieth 
Century or Jungle Green. The Malayan 
Chinese Association took exception to no less 
than thirty-one passages in the latter, appear- 
ing on thirty pages, and in consequence the 
author and_ publishers agreed to delete 
sixteen of the most offensive of these from 
subsequent editions (Malayan Mirror, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1953). Knowing this (and relying 
on your readers not knowing it—just as he 
must have relied on their not having access 
to the Malayan Civil List), Mr. Peterson states 
that such passages occur on only “three or 
four” pages out of the 214! 

The ‘enemy’ of Jungle Green is not (as 
the book makes clear) the handful of Com- 
munists in the jungle, but the three million 
Chinese of Malaya, If we really are fighting 
the Chinese of Malaya and not a handful of 
Communists, the answer is simple—we have 
lost the ‘war.’ Did not this thought occur 
to Mr. Bartlett on his recent visit 

Since not one of my statements could be 
rebutted, Mr. Bartlett disingenuously invites 
your readers to judge me by the code of the 
sixth-form. He refers to my presumably 
confidential ” interview with General Templer, 
suggesting that though my what 
he said may be true Ll am a cad for saying it 

even though my veracity had been impugned 
by Mr. Peterson He also refers to my 
methods’ as if they should carn my being 
ent to Coventry or at least given a ducking 
n the school pond. May I make it clear that 
there is no bond of school, reg'ment, race, 
nationality or creed warranting the presump- 
tion of any * confidential’ relationship between 
General Templer and myself. I interviewed 
him in my capacity of honorary adviser to the 
MCA—not as a against the 
Malayan people or the Chinese race The 
only code binding on us both was that of 
civilised usage. 

Failing the appeal of * playing for the side,” 
Mr. Bartlett “laughs it off.” Snarls and yells 
‘rumble’ round the mountains of Kuala 
Lumpur; my (supposed) account of the inter- 
view was ‘entertaining’; obscene opprobrium 
is being allowably ‘rude... The Templer- 
Purcell controversy is, indeed, no family 
quarrel; it represents a dichotomy of the 
human race. The vital question is whether 
we shall allow a Malayan nation to emerge, 
or continue, for selfish ends, our present policy 
of * Divide and Rule.’—Yours faithfully, 
VICTOR PURCELI 


account ol 


conspirator 


The Athenaum, S.W.1 


A THIRD JUBILEE 
Sir,—The Bishop of London points out in his 
article that “while in this country the British 
and Foreign Bible Society confines itself to the 
official versions, elsewhere it takes care to 
translate the Scriptures into the language of 
everyday use.” 1 have heard rumours that a 
group of translators are working on a modern 
English version, and that it will on completion 
be accepted as * official.” Whether or not that 
is true (and if so it js a pity that the bishop 
did not mention it), there is surely an urgent 
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need for such a version to take the place of 
the Authorised Version in our churches and 
as “an instrument Of evangelisation.” 

If we admit that the archaic English of the 
Authorised Version can blur the message w hen 
it is read in church or for, say, the national 


serviceman scanning his newly presented 
Testament, then that version no longer 
deserves its ‘ official’ place. I wonder Ww 


often people shun the Bible and its message 
because they take its oldfashionedness as 
proof that it has indeed been made of no 
consequence by scientific * revelation,’ an idea 
that has already passed its second jubilee of 
large acceptance. 

We who love the Authorised Version. and 
will continue to read it in our homes, should 
not let that love hinder men from coming to 
the knowledge of God through a Bible that 
everyone can understand.—Yours faithfull 

A. A. WILDMAN 
De lta Cottage, Briestees Road, Ke i, 
Westmorland 


THE END OF SCRUTINY 
Sir,—I am sorry to learn from your pues 
that Scrutiny is to come to an end. 

As one who has engaged in public con- 
troversy with Dr. Leavis, in criticism of certain 
aspects of his criticism, | should like to add 
my name to those (no doubt numerous) who 
have written urging that means be found tor 
the continuance of his periodical. For it 
regularly contains the only literary criticism 


appearing in Great Britain which is worth 
the trouble of disagreeing with. Yours 
faithfully, 

MARIIN JARRETI-KERR R 


The Privry, Rosettenville, Johannesbu 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


Sin,—In your paragraph on Howsham 

which is in danger of being pulled dow N 
refer to the Historic Buildings and Ancient 
Monuments Act, 1953. The classes of bu:id- 
ings which are eligible for grants unde: $ 
Act are strictly limited, as | discovered when 
| applied for a grant towards the repair of 
Prebends’ Bridge at Durham. This beaut:\ul 


bridge, which was built by the Dean id 
Chapter in 1778 for the sum of £4,316. now 
needs extensive repairs ai a cost of £18 000 to 


prevent it from falling into ruin. The Minis- 
try of Works replying to my letter stated that 
it is proposed only to give financial aid under 
the Act towards the preservation of inhabited 
houses and other buildings in occupation or 
suitable for occupation. Apparently, the 


fore, the Act should have been called merely 
the Historic Buildings Act. since other classes 
of Ancient Monuments are not eligible ys 
grants. Although Prebends’ Bridge — is 


scheduled as an Ancient Monument, its ; 
servation must depend upon the generosity of 
private individuals, who have stood upon it 
and admired “the reverend and aged Abbey, 
advanced upon the shoulders of a high hill, 
and girded almost round with the renowned 
river Wear.”—Yours faithfully, 


The Deanery, Durham 


KING GEORGE VI MEMORIAL FUND 


Sir,—The large sum subscribed to this Fund, 
after providing for the cost of a statue of 
the late King, is according to the Comm ttce’ 
recommendations to be used, in the propor- 
tions of one-third and two-thirds respectively, 
for the benefit of ‘old age’ and * youth — 
the former to take the shape of non-residential 
clubs. I would like to plead that something 
be done for the aid and comfort of those 
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-| SPRING REDECORATION 


160 PAGES—Lavishly Illustrated 


Are you thinking of making imMprove- 


about the home? 


ments \re vou 
going to change furniture curtains — 
floor-co\ erings 7 Does vour hall necd 


brightening? Or do vou just intend to 
spring-clean? 


IDEAL HOM! 


practical, sensible answers to your problems, 


Whatever vou plan, 

Magazine provides 
Ingenuity with an eve on expense, con- 
temporary colour (with respect for the 
past), modern methods and means this 


expert-planned magazine makes spring 


re-decoration simple. 


We solve these problems for you... 
Decorating the exterior the right way 
Materials and Methods for walls and paintnyork. 
Nen ideas adapted toold bous for old furnishings. 
Modernising by fabrics or re-decoration. 
Gardens for tonn and suburb 
I hy right flooring for various purposes. 
The right tools and planning for spring-cleaning? 


And in beoutiful gravure 
and an 
architect-planned bouse full of the latest ideas. 


thirteen inspired decoration schemes 


Every month more people turn to IDEAL HOME 
Magazine. Have you placed a regular order? 


MAGAZINE 


Walls, floors and accessories 
that make the modern bathroom. 








ON SALE MARCH 25th—TWO SHILLINGS 
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old people who used to be called the middle 
classes—whose means, never large, have been 
so cruelly reduced by the inflated cost of 
living that they may now rightly be called 
the new poor. 

In other days most of these people could 
await the-approach of old age with tranquil 
minds in the knowledge that their small fixed 
income would ensure security and perhaps 
some degree of comfort during the evening of 
life. Nowadays the approach of that period 
is regarded by only too many elderly people 
with acute and increasing anxiety. What will 
be their lot when they become physically 
incapable of performing their own household 
chores ? 

I suggest that a substantial part of the 
money now available be applied to the pur- 
chase of some of the large unoccupied country 
houses the use of which is today something 
of a problem, and their conversion into small, 
self-contained flats, with a common room for 
Such a scheme would need no 
Once established, the flats would 


meals, etc. 
endowment. 
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be occupied by old people able and willing 
to provide furniture for their own apartments, 
and whose modest means would suffice to 
meet the cost of running and maintenance, 
including that of the housekeeper and staff— 
but whose means would be utterly inadequate 
to rent an ordinary service flat, or to pay 
for hotel accommodation, which to many offer 
the only alternatives ——Yours faithfully, 

W. O. SIMMS 
Seawood, Talton Crescent, Prestatyn, 

North Wales 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 


Sirk,—In my article ‘ John Bull's Other Island’ 
you have me talking about the availability of 
Irish ports for “the natives of the Atlantic 
nations.” 

What “the navies of the 


I wrote was 


Atlantic nations.”"—Yours faithfully, 
DENIS IRELAND 

17 Wellington Park Terrace, Belfast 
{This slip is regretted.—Editor, Spectator.] 


High Flyers 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 211 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors were asked to describe, in the form of an aircraft recognition lecture, a new type 
of aircraft. The lecture was to cover such features as history, performance and characteristics. 


What a wealth of aeronautical jargon is 
obv ously at the command of Spectator 
readers! I consider that the standard of 
quality in this competition was very high, 
even though the number of entries was 
only average. 

+ There is not sufficient space for further 
generalisations when so much deserves 
quoting. The Rev. A. Whigham Price, who 
missed a prize only by the narrowest of 
margins, said of the ‘ Farouk’: “ This is a 
very heavy machine indeed, unusual features 
of which are that it has no wings of any 
kind and can accommodate a large number of 
women ..., and in her second entry, Joyce 
Johnson, on the same subject, noted that 
** . . it is chiefly remembered for the diffi- 
culty it had in getting heir born...” Lakon, 
who has the advantage of being in the 
R.A.F., was overwhelmingly technical in 
dealing with the Neguib I. Findlay P. 
Murdoch's “McCarthy Comihawk’ has, it 
seems, “recently acquitted itself well in 
softening-up operations against military 
personnel entrenched in high positions.” I 
enjoyed these, Granville Garley’s *Beach- 
comber,’ Lt.-Cdr. J. P. Holliss’s ‘Universal 
Baby’ and Stephen Mayhew’s* Cairo Convul- 
sion’—honourable mentions all round. There 
was also a mysterious competitor whose 
*Peddy-Plane’ suggests considerable famili- 
arity with the setter’s physical characteristics. 

I should have liked to distribute the prize 
more widely. but will confine it to Joyce 
Johnson, R. Kennard Davis and Erica Scott, 
(the first two only are printed) whom I 
recommend for equal shares. 

PRIZES 
(JOYCE JOHNSON) 
The Gold-Digger 

This model might be described as a glamour- 
ised Puss-Moth designed for night—and even 
blind—flying. Contact made, it taxis into 
position conveying a sense of effortless ease 
and then takes off immediately into a very high 
rate of climb, sometimes reaching an altitude 
that covers the curved and shapely fuselage 
with ice. 

When tackling a Vickers Viscount and 
kindred types, the Gold-digger will be seen 


gliding gracefully into Rolls, going into stalls 
and dives, and defying gravity in general. You 
will remember that the Puss-Moth types don’t 
keep on the level for long, and the frequent 
banking of this model leaves those with greater 
stability far behind. 

It can stand up to any amount of super- 
charging and pressure stress, and its record 
speed is 600 m.p.h. Incidentally, a clerical 
error in recording this as ‘O00mph’ resulted in 
it achieving the nickname of ‘Ooomph-girl.’ 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The MacCarthy 

.. . Now here we have a formidable fighter, 
the MacCarthy. It shows many features in 
common with the old Coughlin and K.K.K. 
types, but is much more powerfifl. It comes 
from Wisconsin. Its motive power is pure gas, 
super-heated by anti-red rays and ejected in 
continuous jets of high velocity. It has produced 
spectacular performances in many trials. It is a 
rapid climber, and we do not yet know what 
heights it may reach. An unusual feature is its 
rigidity—nothing about it is ever retracted. It 
has an exceptionally thick skin (steel covered 
with rhinoceros hide), making it impervious to 
attacks from all quarters. It is not at the 
moment very popular with the Army authori- 
ties, as it is liable to get out of control, and its 
supersonic bangs are apt to be devastating 
to its own side. However, more will certainly 
be heard of it. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by A. M.O.S. 

The poet is preparing to celebrate spring 
with his usual profuse strains of unpremeditated 
tripe, and he has already chosen his rhymes, 
which are (of course): breeze, trees; hark, 
lark; sing, spring ; green, scene; blow, grow ; 
and time, prime. However, owing to the dis- 
turbed nature of the domestic atmosphere, the 
poem is side-tracked and becomes a diatribe on 
spring-cleaning. For the usual prize of £5, 
competitors are asked to submit guesses at the 
completed poem, using in any order, once each, 
the rhymes given. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 214,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than March 30th. 
Results in the Spectator of April 9th. 
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Country Life 


Not everyone is inwardly urged to spend 
his leisure fishing or tramping the roads ig 
late winter and early spring. There are people 
resigned to sitting by the fire and waiting for 
the brighter season, letting the primrose 
bloom unseen and the bluebell begin to push 
through the soft earth in the wood without 
crushing its shoot beneath their feet. At 
times I am ashamed that I spend so long 
indoors, like the lady in gloves, missine so 
much and so much, but when I go out. and 
encounter those hardy characters who trudge 
into Wales for the pleasure of scaling frown. 
ing crags and frozen slopes, I wonder about 
the strange philosophies of man. For one it 
is enough to day-dream and for another there 
must be a physical awareness of being alive, 
a struggling and suffering. I passed some 
bleak mountains the other day, trundling 
along beneath them, thankful that there is 
nothing in my make-up that makes it 
necessary for me to struggle to their unfricidly 
peaks. Before I had gone far I met the e:ger 
ones coming along with their packs and coils 
of rope. I saluted them. Not for me is this 
painful business, this compelling desire. but I 
have inflicted similar hardships upon myself 
and could not say exactly why. 


Precious Days 


This afternoon as I went down the road th 
warm sun was gn the back of my neck 
birds were singing, and away in the distance, 
like the sound of a bee among blossom, I could 
hear a tractor at work. We have had more 
than one false start to the season, but now 
everyone is impatient to be at work on the 
half-ploughed field or the garden plot. 
As always, the things that grow fastest 
are the weeds. The old potato patch that 
was to have been turned over long «ago 
has a thick carpet of stunted growth that will 
all have to be buried before it gets a chance 
to seed. I count my free days and wonder 
about the chances of my fishing. One must 
dig before sowing and sow before reaping and 
there are only so many days suitable for fish- 
ing or gardening. 


Death of a Cow 

When I met B. he was in a hurry and he 
had an anxious look, for he was on his way 
to see the vet. about a post-mortem on a cow 

the second animal he has lost in about two 
weeks. He mumbled about a complaint called 
John’s Disease and the man who had sold him 
the cow. When farmers talk of losses they 
are rarely taken seriously, but a good milking 
cow may be worth upwards of a hundred 
pounds in addition to which her death means 
a reduction in the amount of the milk cheque. 
Not every farmer has a heifer at hand to 
replace a sudden loss. B. has one consolation. 
The particular complaint can be charged to 
the man who sold the cow, which lightens the 
blow to some extent. Things could have been 
worse. The animal was not insured. 


Rose Pruning 


Pruning time is almost at hand in the rose 
garden. General principles are to prune 
harder in the first than in subsequent years, to 
remove suckers, open the heart of bush roses 
and cut away old wood in proportion to the 
growth of new. Since different kinds of roses 
require different treatment, the pruner should 
consult a book on the subject before usirg his 
secateurs ruthlessly. IAN NIALL 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 





1. THE DAILY BREAD 


boiling point, and covered in cellophane from the deep freeze. 
To add savour, many slice the bread with a rusty kitchen knife 
kept specially for cutting up onions. The bread is brown 


First, then, our bread*—chief pride and focal point of 
Schweppshire’s way of living. There are still a handful who have 
survived from the lethal days when bread was just flour, simply 
baked. When the old ovens were demolished, workers specially 
trained in loafcraft were selected from Economics students who 
were rowing men and had taken a First in Botany. Their duty 
is to impurify the unnatural ingredients. A special centrifuge 
separates the husks without direct human agency; these are 
later put back by hand as husks. The original sand mixed 
with particles of old buried tins adhering to the wheat root is 
flung at the simmering dough. It is not generally realised that 
each year a typical man eats a lump of coke the size of a 5-yen 
piece. The essential bread residue reaches the consumer already 


; 
! 
shaped by the anatomy group, who drive to work in sterile 
vans, and wrap the bread in containers stored permanently at 


prefer to call it in Basic Schweppshish, “stuff in me 
mi j 
belongs to our cumbersome older vocabulary, now 


ords, all tremendously short.) 


because white bread contains no vitamin Fy. It is interesting 
that brown bread contains none either. 


by Lewitt-Him. 
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Compton Mackenzie 


66 fT is not to be expected that all gardeners . . . will adopt 
the word ‘cultivar’ in ordinary parlance, at any rate 
immediately. Personally, however, I hope and believe 

that eventually ‘ cultivar’ will find favour. It is a clear and 
easily understood word and will, I think, prove useful to those 
gardeners who care for accuracy and precision in their craft 
and especially to those who have dealings with fellow-gardeners 
in other countries.” 

Those are the words of Mr. J. S. L. Gilmour, the Chairman 
of the International Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 
and Registration, in the January number of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, in introducing the new code for the 
naming of cultivated plants. It appears that * cultivar’ has 
been the official name for a long time, but the Code is anxious 
to get the neologism generally accepted, and, as he tells us, 
Mr. Gilmour is hopeful of success. I think his optimism is 
justified, and at least we may be grateful that no attempt is 
being made to impose another Graeco-Latin verbal miscegena- 
tion like sociology upon the English language. So let us 
accept cultivar without inverted commas and welcome its 
ultimate entry into the OED. With luck that last sentence 
may be quoted one day for posterity to fix the establishment 
of cultivar in current use. As far as I know I have only 
succeeded until now in being quoted as the first authority for 
*Nosey Parker,’ and though anybody might be pardonably 
proud of being quoted as the first authority for any expression, 
I confess I should welcome a companion for ‘ Nosey Parker.’ 

The Code lays down some rules for naming new cultivars. 
The name must not be in Latin, which is rightly reserved for 
the botanists. The name should not have more than two words, 


and forms of address apt to be confused like Mr., Mrs. and 


Miss should be avoided. No, I suppose cultivars in future 
should not be called Mr., Mrs. or Miss; yet when I recall many 
of the Missuses and Misses which still grace our floral cata- 
logues I hope that no attempt will be made to expunge them. 
That applies to Madame and Mademoiselle and equally to 
Frau and Friulein. 

Another rule is that the names of new cultivars should be 
easily pronounceable by all nationalities. The Code dis- 
approves (and who will disagree ?) of names like ‘ Centenaire 
de Rozain-Bourcherlat, ‘ Diplomagartenbauinspektor’ and 
*Eldwyth Cholmondeley.’ 

But what are we to call the women and men who have 
given their names to cultivars ? If we followed the principle 
on which ‘cultivar’ has been invented we should call them 
*flormats” and ‘ florpats.” However, having had a daffodil 
cultivar named after me I do not feel that I want to be called a 
* florpat,’ and cannot believe that any woman, matron or miss, 
would care to be called a ‘ flormat.’ What about ‘ flower- 
fathers ’ and ‘ flowermothers,’ or perhaps better ‘ greenfathers ’ 
and * greenmothers’ ? 

Some twenty-five years ago I found myself in the parlour 
of the inn at Kyle of Lochalsh storm-stayed with two ministers. 
One of them took off his boots, put on an extra pair of grey 
woollen socks, and with his legs up on the horsehair sofa set 
out to perform the feat, unique within my experience, of reading 
right through the Scotsman from the top left hand corner of 
the front page to the bottom right hand corner of the back page, 
fortified at intervals by cups of tea which he acknowledged 
with a grunt. The other minister was a small weather-beaten 
man with a grey moustache, wind-rosed cheeks and twinkling 
eyes who had been staying with the late Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in his famous Wigtownshire garden. He and I, fortified by 
a finer liquid than tea, talked of flowers while the wind moaned 
in the chimney and the peat-reek sometimes filled the parlour, 
the minister on the sofa eyeing us with disapproval from 
time to time over the top of the Scotsman: After the story of 


a Lilium monadelphum which had thrived so heartily on the 
manure given to an apple-tree in an orchard that it had 
thrust. its citron blossoms through the boughs, the little 
minister told me his name. 

“You don’t remember it,” he said, “ but there was a yellow 
trumpet daffodil called after me which used to be very 
popular.” 

Alas, I cannot be sure of the name, but I think it was the 
‘Reverend H. Williamson.” However, inasmuch as I have 
not been able to trace that daffodil in any record my memory 
may have played me completely false. 

It is sad when a greenfather’s or greenmother’s cultivar 
fades from the catalogues. Sixty years ago I acquired a 
standard of the rose * Sir Rowland Hill’ who was a cousin of 
my grandfather. Where is * Sir Rowland Hill” today with his 
rich scent and his shapely bloom, the colour of port-wine ? 
Sixty years ago I planted an aunt—the white clematis with 
chocolate anthers called “Miss Bateman.’ She is still in the 
catalogues, but neither I nor anybody of whom I have heard 
has grown her successfully for long. So vanish she must soon. 

Where now is ‘ Reine Marie Henriette,’ once described as 
a red ‘Gloire de Dijon,’ so swiftly did she climb? Why has 
she gone while * William Allen Richardson” remains, a lively 
centenarian ? Where is ‘ Cathérine Mermet,’ whose complexion 
like a tralucent shell has never been surpassed’? Why has 
she vanished when her blowsy companion * Caroline Testout’ 
still flaunts her obvious pinkiness ? 

Fifteen years ago when the Kaiser was showing me round 
his rosarium at Doorn he pointed with pride to a bed of 
* Madame Edouard Herriot’ and I thought how ancient enmity 
would lie buried beneath those yellow petals at June’s end, 
but France and Germany were at war again before ‘ Madame 
Edouard Herriot’s ’ second blooming in that year 1939. 

If my friend the minister on that storm-stayed night at 
Kyle of Lochalsh spoke with gentle regret of the vanished 
trumpet that once bore his name, the Reverend H. Ewbank, 
a Church of England parson, could have boasted that the 
short stalwart Darwin tulip bearing his name was still in every 
catalogue, its purplish petals celebrating him more notably 
than any episcopal apron he might have achieved. One of the 
passions of my boyhood was reading the Reverend H. Ewbank’s 
notes from the Isle of Wight in The Garden and I never pass 
his tulip on a morning in early May without a respectful 
salute. 

I mentioned just now that a daffodil had been called after 
me and I derive much gratification from the fact that the 
stock is held by the nursery in Cornwall that holds the stock 
of ‘Sir Osbert Sitwell, a truly noble flower. We are both 
very expensive at the moment and that we shall ever become 
popular figures like ‘King Alfred’* or * Sir Watkin’ or even 
*W. P. Milner’ is doubtful. Yet when I remember that in 
1909 I paid £30 for one bulb of ‘ Peter Barr’ (which was eaten 
next year by the loathsome grub of merodon equestre) and 
now see ‘ Peter Barr’ sold for half-a-crown or even less I have 
ambitions both for ‘ Sir Osbert Sitwell’ and myself. I should 
add in justification of what may seem the outrageous 
extravagance of paying £30 for the bulb of a white trumpet 
daffodil that finding so much difficulty in getting my first novel 
published I was planning at the time to become a professional 
bulb-grower and required what was at that date the best white 
trumpet procurable. Who shall say what cultivars I might 
not have raised, nor how many of them I might not with 
paternal pride have called after myself? I am consoled by 
the reflection that my. books remain in print whereas the 
cultivars might by now have been superseded by other and 
better cultivars. Even the fiery cup of ‘Gloria Mundi’ seems 
a mere ember now. ‘Sic Transit’ might be its name today. 
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Ideal Home, 1954 


By HONOR CROOME 


ROM the neat little balcony of the neat little three- 

roomed flat which, this year, is the Ideal Home Exhibi- 

tion’s sole example of a completed Ideal Home, one can 
see beyond the tactfully concealing barricades a shambles of 
half-finished stands, rough timber, dust sheets, plaster dust; 
the characteristic sign-manual of the ETU guerilla. In the 
Gardens of Music, where two young ladies agreeably discourse 
harp-music among rockeries, azaleas, carnations and narcissi, 
there should be—so a commissionaire apologetically informs 
the visitor, while explaining that it is verboten to sit down 
anywhere, anyhow, even on one’s own heels—abundant deck 
chairs for the weary; they have all had to be removed at the 
word of some inscrutable rond-de-cuir at County Hall. Sym- 
bolically, between the active malignity of the labour mono- 
polists and the minor ham-handedness of bumbledom., private 
enterprise carries on. One sympathises. 

One sympathises—with reservations. For a tour of the 
Exhibition, thus reduced virtually to a furniture-equipment- 
and-sundries display, arouses other feelings besides admiring 
wonder at its prolific ingenuity, at the lavish choice which it 
offers, at the record-breaking acreage of Dunlopilloing under 
the main aisle’s carpet (“the feet,” says the official catalogue, 
“ will literally spurn the floor”). One should, of course, make 
corrections for a temper gradually disintegrating under the 
influence of leg-weariness and backache, for the misanthropy 
engendered by what amounts to a rush-hour tube journey pro- 
longed through a whole afternoon, for the perhaps irrational 
exasperation with which one hears the demonstrator’s patter 
repeat itself, word-perfect to the last plummily persuasive 
intonation. These are, after all, virtually unavoidable woes. 
Let us be reasonable. 

Let us even be unashamedly covetous.a frame of mind 
much more satisfactory to the exhibitors than mere disinterested 
admiration. Someone has at last produced that commonplace 
of the North American kitchen, a stainless steel double sink. 
Why it cannot be turned out in honest cheap glazed earthen- 
ware heaven knows: never mind, we are just being covetous, 
and this is certainly something to covet. So is that noble 
great gas-cooker with the glass oven doors: so is the self- 
heating, self-draining, spin-drying electric washing machine 
which, between washing days, will doubie as a dishwasher. 
Here are some very pleasant wallpapers, there a most sinfully 
covetable rug: how delightful to own an electrically-heated 
mattress, to dressmake with this miraculously compact and 
smooth-running machine. Yes, there is plenty to covet, even 
for a housewife whose home is rubbing along quite nicely, 
thank you. For the newlyweds the Ideal Home Exhibition 
must be a delirious experience. 

And yet—those other feelings, all corrections made, insist 
on returning—how truly awful are most of the Ideal Homes 

vhich one mentally assembles from the succession of ingeni- 
ously appointed stands. The survival—and obvious popularity 

of the biliously dazzling veneer-and-chromium bedroom 
uite, the bulbous overstuffed plush or moquette settee for the 
lounge (it must be a lounge), the Jacobethan cocktail cabinet, 
the forcible-feeble textile designs in which a debased jazziness 
alternates with olde-worlde prettification—-these are depressing 
enough. Still more depressing is the realisation that excru- 
ciatingly bad design is no less excruciating in a ‘ contemporary ” 
idiom of spikily projecting legs, light-coloured woods, and 
modishly acid-green or tomato-red fabric. In fact, it is worse. 
Dull as may be the creams, browns, dainty pastels and burnt- 
orange of the traditional by-pass style, they produce no such 
ictively painful cacophonies of colour as does the South Bank 
palette in brashly unskilled commercial hands. Of bad 
‘modern’ and bad ‘ contemporary ’ (what will the next epithet 
be?) the latter is the more strenuously to be avoided. 





It is not easy to go so very far wrong, visually, in the kitchen. 
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Summer Cruises 
give the perfect holiday ! 
This year the “ARCADIA” and the “ CHUSAN ” will 


be cruising to the Mediterranean, Atlantic Islands 
and Northern Ports, from May to September. 
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Learn the French* 
they speak in France \ 


No TEXTBOOK can teach you to speak a forcign 
language correctly. The Linguaphone method gives 
you the rhythm, lilt, everyday speech of the 
boulevard, the café, and the plage. Spend fifteen 
minutes a day listening to the specially-prepared 
gramophone records of expert native teachers, 
following the words in the illustrated textbook. *; 
In a few months you will be able to express your- 
self freely in any language you choose. Post 
coupon for details. 


--LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES -4 


(Dept. A.16) | 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page ] 
| book about Linguaphone and details of 
the Week's Free Trial Offer. 
(I have/have no gramophone.) l 
* or any of 31 languages including: 
| German - Spanish - Italian - Russian 
|Other language 
To the Li te, (Dept. A.16).| Put a@ cross against the language 
l Linguaphone House, 207, Regent Street. | and give your reason for learning 
London, W.1. SIRS naan 
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But once again the composite ideal is rather -depressing. 
Granted that a really modern stove is a wonderful improve- 
ment; granted that a refrigerator, while not, except in the 
advertisers’ minds, “an accepted ‘ must’ of modern living,” is 
an agreeable worry-saver in such hot weather as our climate 
provides; granted that a washing machine is a godsend to busy 
mothers; granted that built-in cabinets with sliding doors and 
smooth heat-proof working surfaces are undoubted aids to 
pleasurable and efficient work—one mentally supplements this 
covetable but hideously expensive basic equipment with a full 
range of gadgetry, and blenches at the result. One must not, in 
the Ideal Kitchen, use either one’s muscles or one’s simple 
manual skills; for every job, there is the appropriate apparatus. 
This one must unearth, assemble, clamp into place, and possibly 
plug in, stand over it while it does the work, and then unplug 
it, unclamp it, disassemble it, wash it, dry it, and put it away. 
This is supposed to be labour-saving; a reasonable enough 
supposition in a restaurant, a wildly unrealistic one at home. 
The Ideal Kitchen, in fact, looks like a striking example of 
what economists so horribly call malinvestment. 


After all, however, no one is forced to buy the wrong things. ° 


One should perhaps turn from the Ideal Home to the Ideal 
Homemaker. She would not come to Olympia to mortify her 
senses by goggling at ugly furniture, or to speculate on the 
overcapitalisation of the Ideal Kitchen. She would single- 
mindedly seek out those stands—and they are not so few— 
where honestly-built and cleanly-designed goods afford the 
ingredients of a lastingly pleasant domestic setting. She would 
conduct a rough but comprehensive study of her own routine. 
How much time goes on actual washing up, as distinct from 
sorting, scraping, stacking, putting away? How much on put- 
ting polish on floors, how much on actually polishing them? 
Which jobs are, in fact, most tiring and disagreeable, which 
offer pleasant exercise or mental relaxation? Having done 
these things, she would find at Olympia innumerable ways of 
bringing her domestic life closer to an ideal of enjoyable 
mastery. But she had better wear a comfortable pair of shoes. 


SPORTING ASPECT 


Spring Salmon 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


ERY soon now I shall be standing by a northern river 

tieing on the fly that is to catch my first spring salmon 

of 1954—a magic number, if ever there was one: the 
year to produce more salmon than were ever seen before. I 
remember that 1953 also seemed a magic number at just about 
this time a year ago; but when it came to it I caught no fish. 
It is part of the excitement of salmon fishing that each year 
in prospect is stupendous. And it is not true to say that one 
always feels like that early in the season and never catches 
a salmon, because sometimes one does. Sometimes, indeed, 
one catches quite a lot, even on a short river tearing down to 
the sea and depending excruciatingly on just the right amount 
of rain in the hills at just the right time. 

This year hope, as usual, hardens into expectation: and 
expectation will persist, for minute after minute, for day after 
day. Not an even level of expectation, because the sheer 
hard work of fishing down a long pool in.which no movement 
is visible (for the spring salmon rarely shows himself, except 
when running) does, slowly, tell. “I know of nothing which 
raises anticipation to such a pitch as salmon fishing,” wrote 
the late Lord Grey, “and nothing which so often wears it 
down by sheer unrewarded toil.” And indeed it is true— 
except that with every fresh pool anticipation soars, with every 
slight change of the weather, with each new dawn .. . for day 
after day. Unless, like last year, the water is so low for the 
season that hardly any fish have been able to enter the river, 
and the few that were bold are marooned and torpidly sun- 
bathing, waiting, unmoving, unheeding, for the first sign of rain. 

Last year was indeed remarkable. I have never seen 
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Sutherland in such a blaze of glory. The sun rose, performed 
its majestic evolution, and went down without encountering 
a cloud, a shred of mist. The air was crystal. And in that 
translucent atmosphere the grouse, very tame, absorbed in 
their courtships, positively shone in. a glitter of chestnut and 
sealing-wax red. The sea was blue and calm when we went 
to look at the salmon milling round in the bay waiting to start 
running up. You could have lain all day in the heather 
sunbathing while the curlews rippled from hill to hill so that 
the air was alive with the wildest and most beautiful sound 
in creation. It went on like that until it was time to go home. 
On that day it rained a little, and my fishing companion, who 
stayed behind, took six fresh-run fish from a certain pool 
which had come to stand for purgatory. 

It is not as a rule like that. Spring fishing in Scotland 
normally takes place in a blizzard, a hailstorm, or at least 
a north-easterly gale. There is a pool.on a small river which 
flows into the Pentland Firth called the Primrose Pool. The 
name used to fascinate me; and once, in an April blizzard, 
when I had had to give up for the moment, partly because 
the line would not run through the ice in the rings, partly 
because I lacked the skill to throw out even a heavy line into 
that strength of wind. I asked my ghillie incautiously who had 
christened it so improbably, and why. I had just come up 
from Kent, where the woods were carpeted with primroses, 
and the bluebells and the foxgloves were showing sturdily. 
The ghillie looked surprised. The ‘pool, he explained was 
named after a wee flower. Pale yellow it was. Had I never 
encountered such a thing? When the primroses blossomed 
it was indeed a sight to see. I asked him when this sight took 
place. “Och,” he replied, “ in the Springtime, naturally. Early 
enough in June. Or it could be late in May.” 

There is a fitness about spring fishing for salmon which is 
not apparent in the summer or the autumn. When the water 
runs deep and swift and very cold the salmon is in its element, 
still partly a creature of the sea. Later he goes slack and 
loses his splendour; and although the greatest skill in the world 
may be profitably expended on coaxing a red fish out of a 
puddle with a greased line and a minute fly, the achievement is 
not the same. There are fresh-run fish, new from the sea, 
in summer and autumn; but even so the hooking of a great fish 
in deep strong water where he belongs has an epic quality 
which goes with the scale of the fish and the grandeur of the 
elements. Often, numbed, you know nothing about it until 
the line stands still, caught, it would seem, by a rock. But you 
tighten; the rod curves back in its perfect bow; and then the 
line begins to move of its own accord, cutting steadily, delibera- 
tely, the surface of the water. And, for a few moments, you 
experience nothing at all but the sense of unlimited and 
irresistible power. The tension is now as high as the human 
organism can bear. 

When the great fish suddenly gathers speed and leaps clean 

out of the water. and you dip your rod point so that he shall 
not fall back on stretched gut or nylon, you feel for the first 
time on equal terms. It is only a fish, no matter how majestic, 
not a sea monster; and the sense of awe now gives place to a 
desperate anxiety lest he will break away. When he leaps 
again and this time skitters furiously along the surface on bis 
side, anxiety gives place to alarm: all too often, though by no 
means always, this performance means that the hook is insecure. 
When he goes deep and, standing on his head, jags dourly and 
persistently, shaking his head, or beating the taut gut with his 
tail, the convulsions, transmitted into a sickening, grating, 
jerking vibration of the rod, change alarm to despair. 
’ But he comes up again and starts moving off, weaker now, 
closer to the surface, so that you can see the yellow gleam. 
It should be only a matter of time; but even now he may have 
shaken the hold of the hook, so that, suddenly, and with a 
sense of desolation, there is no pressure and the line comes 
back, no longer beautiful in its bowstring tautness, but a 
limp and senseless length of plaited silk attached to an inert 
and idle rod. But more often all is well; and the great fish, 
exhausted, is brought to the gaff. And there on the bank 
is a vision of silver and gold, gleaming lilac and rose. 
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Thirties Together 


By JOHN WAIN 
IT by bit, between the lines and along them, the docu- 
mentation of the Thirties is being built up. As the 
celebrated figures step forward one by one to make 
their confessions, a picture emerges which differs in every 
detail from that of any world that could have existed before 
or since. Social euphoria—comfort, cheap travel, long country 
week-ends—was matched on the psychological level by a 
crushing sense, now €xtinct, of personal responsibility. It 
was the last age, consciously and feverishly the last, in which 
people had the feeling that if they only took the trouble to 
join something, get a party card, wear a special shirt, organise 
meetings and bellow slogans, they could influence the course 
of events. Since 1946 nobody above the Jehovah’s Witness 
level has taken this attitude; are we right, or will the Sixties 
think us as silly as we think the Thirties ? 

Not that Mr. Toynbee fits into this category. He spent 
the Thirties (on the evidence of this book) in a rather stormy 
process of growing up; not having ‘found himself’ until the 
silly season was over, he did not have to go through the trying 
pe of losing himself again like his immediate seniors. 
n any case his book is not about himself but about two young 
men who really did typify English upper-class life in the 
Thirties. It is a very good book, one of those documents which 
manage to transcend their class and become literature without 
losing their usefulness as documents. 

Esmond Romilly and Jasper Ridley (names so typical that 
no novelist would dare invent them, names as improbable as 
Able Baker and Charlie Dog) were emblematic figures as well 
as sternly individual. Romilly typified the utter intransigence 
of the English governing class: he ran away from Wellington 
at fifteen, associated with the sweepings of ‘ intellectual’ 
London, produced a magazine attacking the public school 
system, and generally refused any quarter to the world he 
belonged to. Until his marriage (which, needless to say, was 
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a runaway match with a peer’s daughter, complete with 
destroyer sent in pursuit by Mr. Eden at the request of the 
outraged parents), he kept himself afloat by such occupations 
as hawking silk stockings from door to door; after it he turns 
up again shaking cocktails in a Miami bar. All this time he 
was, of course, not merely unable to conceal his upper-class 
origin, but unable to see anything to conceal; compare the 
Etonian George Orwell, who posed for a publicity photograph 
drinking his tea out of a tin mug—he could have been photo- 
graphed drinking out of a four-gallon oil drum and still not 
have resembled a proletarian. 

Ridley exhibits the upper-class malaise of the period in 
another way. It is significant that the only time in his life 
when his character really flowered, really produced something, 
was in his ‘ Beaumont Street’ period. It seems that in those 
days there was a loose confederation of undergraduate friends 
who lived in lodgings in Beaumont Street, united in a common 
dedication to a certain way of looking at things; they made 
their identity sufficiently felt, within a limited circle at any 
rate, for the name of the street to become a figure of speech, 
such-and-such an expression or attitude being known as *‘ very 
Beaumont Street.’ Contemplating Beaumont Street at this 
distance of time, it is hard to know whether to laugh or cry. 
Certainly it was a fine thing that these young men should have 
had the leisure and security to devote themselves to an inten- 
sive scrutiny of their own and one another’s intellectual and 
emotional welfare; and also to their credit that they did not 
devote their time and energy to drinking, gambling and running 
after women. It was the St. Martin’s summer of the cultured 
accidie of Oxford, always an affair of the Junior rather than 
the Senior Common Room, and always dependent upon a 
steady flow of undergraduates who were sufficiently well-heeled 
not to have to look ahead to the irksome business of earning a 
living. It is the same attitude that was ironically stated nearly 
a century before by T. J. Hogg in his Life of Shelley: the 
university is a place where those who have intellectual interests 
can indulge them. if not with much assistance, at any rate with 
no positive hindrances. The facilities are there, and you take 
what you feel can be used, and neglect the rest. This refusal 
to labour at the mill will liberate a good deal of energy, and 
this can be devoted, on the one hand, to the cultivation of a 
terrifying expertise about those fragments of the subject to 
which you feel drawn (example in fiction: Alvar What’s-his- 
name, the hero of Hugh Walpole’s Prelude To Adventure, who 
was given to stunning his tutor with his knowledge of the 
decadent phase of the Roman Empire), and on the other hand, 
to living a Henry Jamesian life in which the minute measure- 
ment of nuances becomes a leading motive. The trouble with 
Beaumont Street, of course, was its horrible withdrawn-ness 
and lack of realism. It is, in the first place, unrealistic to 
pretend that men of twenty-one have the intellectual equipment 
to make anything valuable out of such a system (we get the 
give-away pretty effectively in one or two of Mr. Toynbee’s 
asides, such as “ Virginia Woolf was their conception of what 
a writer should be ”); secondly, the wine they were quaffing had 
been laid down so long ago that the cobwebs had got into 
the very bottles. With deepening astonishment, one reads 
that “ Beaumont Street’s extreme insistence on the niceties 
of private life may have been, in part, one of Balliol’s revolts 
against the long-lingering spirit of Jowett which had so offended 
Logan Pearsall Smith forty years earlier”; next, that “ this 
group was a late off-spring, a second generation, of that 
Cambridge world of forty years earlier which subsequently 
assumed the general title of ‘ Bloomsbury ’.” In undergraduate 
terms, a ‘generation’ is three years, which means that these 
young men were reacting against things, and being influenced 
by things, that belonged to thirteen generations back. Had 
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nothing been happening in the meantime ? It had, but they 
had been cushioned against it. If Jowett had done things 
that offended Logan Pearsall Smith forty years previously, that 
went for them, too. This cushioning is obviously a mark of 
economic security, asd at bottom Beaumont Street was a pro- 
duct of the high dividends paid by England’s foreign capital 
investments. There is nothing necessarily wrong about this, but 
one cannot repress a feeling of irritation that these, the best 
young brains of the country, were so fantastically cocooned. 
if this sounds too Hyde Park, let me qualify by saying, from 
personal experience, that any academic teacher of today would 
welcome these men among his audience. But it would be (one 
trusts) a welcome tempered by a desire to open their eyes, and to 
induce them, by kindly nagging, to leave one another’s spiritual 
development to fend for itself while they acquired a little 
solid information. There has been a lot of head-shaking, among 
older people, over the Oxford of the post-war era; the young 
are * too solemn,’ they don’t spend their time going to parties 
dressed up as tiger-lilies and otherwise behaving as if Oscar 
Wilde were still up at Magdalen. But surely the test of an 
education is the kind of preparation it provides for adult life. 
By this test, though I be sneered at for saying it, my own 
generation stand up a little better than Beaumont Street. There 
has been, since 1945, a general feeling that there is no harm in 
taking one’s training and being tough about it; if the way to 
get a First is to assimilate a certain amount of useless informa- 
tion about Beowulf and Chaucer’s analogues, then the thing 
to do is to assimilate it, without necessarily selling out to the 
values implied. The only way to make a living is to do 
something that someone else wants you to do, and the problem 
of how to do this and still stay human has been the dominant 
problem of the younger intelligentsia since the war. By 
contrast, the ethos of Beaumont Street seems to have left a 
man wholly adrift when the floodgates opened; the only mem- 
ber of the circle who seems to have found responsible work to 
do was a man Mr. Toynbee calls Thomson, who was rather 
looked down on by the others—trightly, for he was evidently a 
cad and a mischief-maker. Now consider the case of Ridley. 
The possessor of a brilliant intellect, he seems to have shown it 
chiefly by a highly-developed skill in verbal fantasy; he was 
able to hold his own, by the hour, in conversational badminton 
with no less a player than Isaiah Berlin (who, among the 
present crop of undergraduates, can Mr. Berlin find to talk to 
now ?). On the practical side, however, Ridley seems 
deliberately to have side-tracked himself by a kind of Chester- 
fieldian inhibition about the vulgarity of competence. He took 
only a Second in the schools because his work in one branch of 
the subject was “ almost arrogantly bad ”; he ploughed his Bar 
examination: when he found a job it was as a hack publisher’s 
reader, Both Romilly and Ridley served bravely, in rather 
improbable capacities, in the war, and both were killed, 
Something was evidently rotten in the state of Denmark, for 
these two youths were gifted, brave, and privileged, and yet 
they could find no fruitful »relationship with the life of their 
time. Was it nobody’s business to provide a little direction, 
a little stiffening ? When the schoolboy Romilly ran away to 
Parton Street to begin his long defiance, was there no one to 
box his ears and frog-march him away to complete his educa- 
tion? (It would be unkind to criticise Colonel Romilly, a 
much tried man, but in essence the situation recalls Auden’s 
“Or rather, or rather, To be posh, we gather, One should 
have no father”). When Ridley could find no better use for 
his talents than to review books about dogs for a weekly 
paper (“a subject on which he knew nothing at all”), was 
there no voice raised to tell him that over-civilisation is as 
sterile as clod-hopping barbarism ? Evidently not. But from 
another point of view neither of these short lives was wasted; 
people are more important for what they are than for what 
they do, and this and other questions arise from Mr. Toynbee’s 
excellent book because he has used his skill to give us a vivid 
impression of his two friends without ever telling us what we 
ought to think about them. On one ground or another, this 
book is required reading. 
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Footnote to Froude 


The Baths of Absalom. By James Pope-Hennessey. (Allan Wingate. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tus brief, sensitive record of the author’s reaction to three 

West Indian islands—two British and one French—is signifi- 

cantly sub-titled ‘A Footnote to Froude’ and in view of the 

following quotation it must be taken mainly as an attack, how- 

ever desultory and charming, on British colonial methods: 

Until his visit to South Africa in the * seventies Froude had 

been fired by a blazing faith in our imperial system and its aims .... 
But his South African travels and a subsequent voyage to Australia 
had damped his faith. When, at the age of sixty-eight, he set out 
to examine our oldest colonial possessions, the West Indian islands, 
his disillusion was complete. 

It is an angry book—quite possibly unfair and certainly 
provocative, leaving the reader in hopes of a counterblast—and 
all the better for being so. Fortunately, however, the author 
spares little time for political abstractions, and even less for 
his evident dislike of the local British communities, though 
there is an irritable and telling reference to a chintzy little 
English club, its walls abristle with imported antlers. He 
excels in the observation of squalor, and of the general 
massacre of amenities and aspirations that seems to characterise 
the two horrid little capitals. Their architecture obsessively 
hideous, their food unspeakable (it is the best restaurant in 
Castries which reeks of “ dirt, old cooking fat, negro sweat, 
earth lavatories and open drains”), their society a mummified 
suburbanism, their rare progressive projects abandoned or mis- 
guided (the new shops which Roseau owes to the Colonial 
Development Corporation are apparently crammed with goods 
too dear for the natives to buy), their impact on the senses could 
hardly be more atrocious. It is all the worse in contrast to 
these unfading seas and mountains, whose shapes and colours 
are caught with delicacy and power. Here, to the life, are 
the sensations that so often to Englishmen in the tropics have 
brought anger and estrangement and here, implicitly, is much 
that has gone wrong with Anglo-coloured relations. More 
peculiarly and poignantly West Indian are the suggestion of 
menace in nature, the confessed and frustrated nostalgia 
inspired by natural beauty, the sense of a once vigorous 
though sterile society becalmed in apathy, the aintless 
melancholy of small hot places with an unhappy past and a 
still closed future. 
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—sTAR 
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to sheer writing and still more as a view of humanity.” 
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Why is it all so different in Martinique ? Why, in view of France’s 
now flyblown colonial reputation, are its buildings, clothes and 
manners so much prettier and its people so much more civilised ? 
One passage, affectionately reminiscent of rural France, might 
suggest that the author had succumbed to a mild bout of continent- 
snobbery, but his Martinique is still graceful and convincing ; it is 
pleasant to learn that here at all events the French have achieved a 
distinguished if minor success. (If he is right in his verdict, and if 
Professor Coupland was also right in naming France among the 
harshest of the slave-owing powers, an analysis of the intervening 
social changes should prove instructive. Certainly the slave revolts 
in the French islands were far bloodier than any in the British.) 
Lafcadio Hearn and Patrick Leigh Fermor, to name two, have said 
much to suggest that the enchanted Hesperidean role the West Indies 
have played for so long in the imagination of Europe was not all 
fable, that the green mountains and the transfigured sea-sunsets were 
matched by fine old houses not all in ruins, by chic and alluring young 
women and by a French patois of exotic elegance. Mr. Pope-Hennessey 
has added substance to this consoling dream. 
. H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Politics of Belief 


Prophecy and Papacy: A Study of Lamennais. By A. R. Vidler. 
(S.C.M. Press. 25s.) 


Politics of Belief in Nineteenth-Century France. 
(Faber. 25s.) 


Very little has been published about Lamennais in England whereas 
an immense amount has been written in France; it is appropriate, 
therefore, that Dr. Vidler’s study should have been published in time 
for the centenary of Lamennais’s death, and all the more so since 
this book, in contrast to much of the French literature, which is 
unreliable, is a scholarly and well documented work by an ecclesi- 
astical historian. Lamennais has always been a controversial figure, 
if only because of his many changes of position. Having entered the 
priesthood later than was usual, he was a royalist, then a republican; 
an authoritarian, then a liberal; an ultramontane, he lost his faith in 
Papacy and then in the Church, and he died a deist. But Dr. Vidler 
shows that the contradictions in his career conceal an essential unity, 
and that his governing and constant aim was the spiritual regeneration 
of society; the coherence of Lamennais’s thought is evident, from the 
Essay on Indifference, a daring attack on scepticism, to the doctrines 
published in L’Avenir after 1830. The Church was necessary to 
society; the Church had to be free from association with governments 
and states; this freedom could not be withheld from other institu- 
tions; the Press, education, elections, and soon. The Papacy was the 
centre of the Church, and when it disapproved of these ideas which 
were thought to be dangerous, Lamennais, in spite of his submissions, 
eventually carried his logic further. The cause of religion could no 
longer be identified with the Church, but with the forces of regenera- 
tion that existed in society, with democratic movements which the 
Church was trying to suppress. 

Dr. Vidler does not take his study beyond 1836, the date when 
Lamennais definitively broke with the Church, which is a pity, 
since his book is concerned with Lamennais rather than with the 
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continents as 
General Morris 
Abraham Cohen, late of the Chinese 
Nationalist Army, has had a career 
without precedent in modern times. 


Known in three 


*‘Two-Gun Cohen’, 
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Born in Stepney, he was shipped to 4 
Canada at the age of 16. In the cities { 
he learned to gamble, more than | 
holding his own with the sharpest of sharpers. Skilful, 
quick and powerful with his punches, he befriended and > 
was befriended by the Chinese Colony 4 
In 1922 he was called to China as A.D.C. to Dr. Sun | 
Yat-sen, with the rank of Colonel. After Dr. Sun’s death, 
he was promoted to General and became A.D.C. to Dr. 
Sun Fo, Mayor of Canton. 
Later he was in charge of the bullion vaults of the 
Central Bank of China. | 
As A.D.C. to General Li Chai-sum, Governor of > 
Kwangtung Province, he was made Liaison Officer with the Govern- 4 
ment of Hong Kong and all Foreign Powers in China, and, in 
turn became A.D.C. to Generals Chen Chi-tong and Wu Teh-chen. 
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Church of France. Indeed one of the weaknesses of the book is that 
it is too exclusively centred on Lamennais. There were movements in 
Catholic circles which influenced him considerably and it has recently 
been shown that his role in the development of ‘Social Catholicism’ 
was less important than has often been thought. Dr. Vidler does not 
show the detail of Catholic reaction during the Restoration when the 
hierarchy consisted largely of political appointments, to which 
ultramontanism was a natural reaction. The period after 1832 is 
not so fully dealt with as one would expect. There are many letters 
written during this period which could have been quoted, as they show 
the confusion in Lamennais’s mind and the growing differences with 
friends like Montalembert. Sometimes Dr. Vidler seems too restrained 
and one would like to know his views on the theology, the breach 
with Rome, the abandonment of priesthood. However these criticisms 
cannot detract from the fact that this is an authoritative work. 

Mr. Philip Spencer has attempted to describe some of the problems 
of French Catholicism in the nineteenth century. He has increased 
the difficulties of his subject by building his account around three 
figures, Lacordaire, Michon and Veuillot, a preacher, an anonymous 
novelist and a journalist. These three sections are interspersed with 
long passages of hasty narrative, and the result is that we have neither 
a history of the Church, nor a history of Liberal Catholicism; we do 
not even have essays on three interesting characters, since all of them, 
especially Michon, are only sketched. Many important figures, like 
Ozanam, de Melun, or Renan, are barely mentioned. The tangles of 
beliefs are not unravelled, and in many cases analysis has been 
sacrificed to drama and anecdote. Mr. Spencer writes well, and 
when, for example, he considers the problems of social history, 
he writes very sensibly, but largely because of his method this book 
is inconclusive and in many ways confused. 
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DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


The Soviet System 


How Russia is Ruled. By Merle Fainsod. (O.U.P. 48s.) 


The Dynamics of Soviet Society. By W. W. Rostow. (Secker & 
Warburg. 18s.) 

Tue bulk of material now available about the Soviet Union is enor- 
mous, though by no means all of it is easy to come by. The task of 
collecting, arranging and absorbing it is formidable; and the strictness 
of an academic discipline is highly desirable in its analysis. A very 
great effort is now being devoted to Russian studies by American 
universities and institutions. There are instances of the younger 
sciences, psychology and anthropology, endeavouring to tackle 
problems not yet within their scope. But by and large it is in great 
part due to American scholarship that so much less nonsense is 
talked and written and felt about the Soviet Union than was the case 
in the recent past. Human nature, both in East and West, is frail. 
But it is in the West that public opinion has the stronger influence on 
the handling of international affairs; and popular prejudice, com- 
placency, defeatism and wishful thinking (at times exploited by 
political opportunism) have imposed a heavy handicap on Western 
leaders in their dealings with the Kremlin. A remedy is the diffusion 
of knowledge of what the West is up against; and to this both these 
books make an appreciable contribution. 

The title of How Russia is Ruled is justified by the content. The 
five hundred closely reasoned and well documented pages are divided 
into four parts. We are given the historical background; a survey of 
the organisation and functioning of the Communist Party; an 
analysis of ‘constitutional myths and political realities,’ with sections 
on the administration, the security service and the armed forces; and 
an account of the workings of Soviet industry and Soviet agriculture. 

On an early page Professor Fainsod lays down that ‘‘it is essential 
to comprehend the preoccupation with power that has motivated the 
responsible Bolshevik leadership at every crucial stage.”’ his 
preoccupation of the leadership with power is the underlying theme 
of his book. For the Soviet leadership power is the essential precon- 
dition of survival; to that leadership the maintenance of its supremacy 
appears (with some justification) as a precondition of the cohesiveness 
of the Russian State. This supremacy has survived all the crises of 
the last thirty years. It has forced the vast empire into an unpre- 
cedented tempo of economic development, and has made Russia a 
world power. It has evolved a complicated system of controls and 
balances, of checks and counter-checks, of tangible rewards and 
ruthless sanctions. Disputes within the inner circle of the leadership 
have been resolved drastically but, so far, effectively. So that today 
in spite of stress and tension, of the shifts and changes of the Party 
line, of the inevitable strains and muddles of totalitarian bureaucracy, 
the supremacy of the leadership is not seriously challenged. How 
Russia is Ruled explains how and why. It is well indexcd and has a 
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The Federal 


Constitution of Switzerland 


Translation and Commentary (with German text) by 
CHRISTOPHER HUGHES 
25s net 

This comprehensive work contains a new translation into 
English of the full Swiss Constitution, and of two impor- 
tant documents connected with it, the law of 1902 which 
deals with the relations of the legislative councils with 
each other and the executive, and the decree of 1939 
which conferred emergency full powers upon the executive 
at the outbreak of war. 


Love, Power, 


and Justice 
Ontological Analyses and Ethical Applications 
By PAUL TILLICH 
10s 6d net 


In these lectures, delivered as the Firth Lectures at 
Nottingham University, Professor Tillich treats three very 
large subjects which are fundamental in the human relations 
of human beings, of social groups, and of man and God. 
As one of the outstanding religious thinkers in this 
generation Professor Tillich will be read with lively 
interest. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















Catherine the Great 
and other studies 
G. P. GOOCH 


**Dr. Gooch writes, as always, with ease and 
lightly worn learning, and with an infectious 
pleasure in period memoirs and correspondence. ’’ 
—The Times 

2/s. net 


Towards the Rescue 
of Sterling 
R.G. HAWTREY 








Fiction: April 12th 
RAYNE KRUGER 
My Name is Celia 


The surrender of a_ cultured 
Englishwoman to the moral 
paralysis of post-war Berlin vio- 
lently symbolises, in this brilliant 
novel, the all-engulfing nihilism 
of war’s aftermath. . 


roe ee we | 10s. 6d. net 
LONGMANS 


The current problems 
of sterling, and ways 
to their solution, are 
discussed here by the 
Former Director of 
Financial Enquiries at 
the Treasury. 


12s. 6d. net 
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22nd 


THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF 
ARTS 


1754-1954 
Derek Hudson and 
Kenneth W. Luckhurst 
With a Foreword by 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 

Introduction by the Earl of Radnor, K.C.V.O. 
The Society’s record makes a _ fascinating 
story, adventurous, historically important and 
often highly entertaining. It is essentially an 
English society whose public-spirited and 
pioneering endeavours through two hundred 
years have affected the lives of every English 
citizen. Industry, Art, Science—it sponsored 
them all and continues to flourish and to provide 


the means whereby invention and investigation 
can be promoted. With Illustrations. 
30s. net 


29th 


‘THE EXPLOITS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Adrian Conan Doyle and 
John Dickson Carr 


This volume contains twelve new stories each 
based on a title mentioned by Dr. Watson but 
never recorded. They have been conceived with 
the single desire of producing stories of the old 
vintage. 12s. 6d. net 


Just Out 


GEORGE HERBERT 


Margaret Bottrall 


George Herbert has too often been regarded as a 
minor metaphysical poet, one of Donne’s 
disciples who confined himself to hymns and 
sacred verse. Any consideration of his writings, 
however, soon reveals the true impact of a very 
original personality. Mrs. Bottrall’s final con- 
clusion is that Herbert’s wit and poetic approach 
was fired less by the example of John Donne 
than by the paradoxical nature of Christianity 
itself. Frontispiece. 15s. net 
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ood bibliography. It is a distinguished addition to the Harvard 
ussian Research Center Studies. 

Professor Rostow’s book, which is sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, conforms to a somewhat similar pattern. 
It is ill served by an exaggerated panegyric in the English publisher’s 
blurb: ‘‘of immense importance ... unique ... a permanent contri- 
bution to a vital subject.’’ The Dynamics of Soviet Society itself 
makes no such claim—indeed the Prefatory Note (with perhaps 
excessive modesty) speaks of its acceptance by specialists as a ‘useful 
approximation.’ It is a book by a non-specialist in the subject, and 
appears to be based almost entirely on secondary sources. The 
historical sections are open to some criticism; for instance to suggest 
that Brest-Litovsk marked the end of Lenin’s faith in world revolution 
is surely to go right against the evidence of authorities that Professor 
Rostow lists. But the work as a whole is well written and well 
arranged, and the analysis of Soviet society and Soviet government 
today is sane, balanced and admirably clear. This is just the book 


for the educated layman who wants to know, in two hundred and 
fifty pages, what present-day Russia adds up to. 


DAVID FOOTMAN 


New Novels 


The Hidden Heart. By Jane Gillespie. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
Consult Your Pillow. By John Coates. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Flaw in the Crystal. By Godfrey Smith. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss JANE GILLESPIE is a poet as well as a novelist, which may excuse 
a brief speculation on what is to be expected from a poet’s novels. 
What we ought to get, perhaps, if the poet is any good as a poet, is 
more sense and less sensibility than usual, more coherence, more 
and finer irony, and an absence of inane gushes of * style.” Knowing 
all too well what we are all too likely to get, | was stunned to recog- 
nise in The Hidden Heart the very qualities | have mentioned. The 
sentimental title and jacket-design give a wrong idea of Miss Gillespie’s 
level, and so, probably, will any bald summary of her theme. ** A 
young girl’s discovery of the meaning of love’’ sounds over-familiar 
to the point of nausea, but this book isn’t nauseating: it is 
sober, detached and humorous. Though far from being an author- 
surrogate, the heroine, Charlotte Musgrave, shares in these virtues, 
and is furthermore affectionate and undemanding, entirely free from 
the moody egocentricity that appears almost compulsory for young 
female protagonists. 

The plot mainly concerns the relations between Charlotte’s father 
and an enigmatic ex-governess of hers, Delphine. Charlotte’s 
mother, a neurotic sketched with great energy, doesn’t like Delphine, 
nor the way her husband helps Delphine over a difficult patch in her 
life, nor, as time goes on, her husband. Charlotte’s participation in 
this triangle is deftly and sympathetically worked out, and her under- 
standing of the forces at work, helped on by seeing something nasty 
in the maid’s bedroom and by a slightly mysterious romance with a 
music-teacher, is developed and sustained with a sure sense of 
accumulation. Towards the end the business between Mr. Musgrave 
and Delphine, who tends to get more, not less, enigmatic, rather 
swamps the Charlotte-theme, and the narrative falls away into talk. 
But never mind that: Miss Gillespie has given abundant evidence 
of a rich but finely controlled imagination ; exactly the sort, too, 
that goes on developing. 

Consult Your Pillow is a sort of farce, I suppose, a rake’s progress 
through the world of commerce. The rake is Eric Cooper, who has 
two ambitions : to have a mistress in every European capital, and to 
paint women as beautifully as Renoir. During his leisure he marries 
a Norwegian called Nora, invents an inflatable bathing-costume, 
which makes him a ‘tycoon,’ gets mixed up, rather implausibly, with a 
communist plot, and ends up as a national hero because of seeming to 
have drowned a communist assault division. By this time, implausibly 
in a different way, his ambitions have changed to something to 
do with morality. {t's all tremendously and continuously readable, 
a second-class jolly sexy romp, in fact; the dialogue is abundant 
and lively, the girls are pleasant, and there is a good climax, but the 
author strolls about on the stage too much of the time, saying loudly, 
and with an immovable grin, how funny and odd and charming and 
fundamentally harmless everybody is. I wish Mr. Coates, who is 
obviously a very able writer, had concentrated harder on his characters 
and on their relations with one another, which he tends to laugh off. 
If he were to reveal more about the people to whom the funny things 
happen, the things would be funnier. He need never be afraid of 
being boring. 

The Flaw in the Crystal is a real treat. A young Foreign Office 
official, Roger Meredith, is commissioned to probe the reliability of 
an acquaintance called Graham Several, who is needed for an 
important Intelligence mission. The prob.ng takes place against the 
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background of fairly fashionable post-war London : there are lots 
of parties and night-clubs and chaps’ flats. The whole thing moves 
on such an exalted plane of hilarious banality that one hardly knows 
where to fix one’s main interest, whether on the cowardly, boastful 
narrator, in whom his friends see ‘* a certain waywardness, which if 
properly disciplined, might one day flower into something worth- 
while, ** or on Several, a financial, sartorial, linguistic, poetical, 
natatorial, mimetic, musical, mystical and mathematical wizard who 
is also good at arranging flowers, or on the toiling ab ovo expositions 
of women’s magazine clichés. One stares with a kind of admiration 
at gawky, long-legged schoolgirls burgeoning into tender woman- 
hood, at Meredith finding all party politics a trifle—unsophisticated, 
at the protests that people no longer talk and sing and love and Jive, 
at the strangely touching little scene where Meredith and Several, 
white-lipped with pain, one gathers, at the spiritual barrenness of 
London, keep their peckers up by enjoying a snifter : 

He poured me a generous measure in a jealous, curving brandy 
glass, and another for himself. I cupped the glass in my hands 
and warmed it, and passed the glass to and fro under my nostrils. 

Several smiled with pleasure at my obvious enjoyment. 

** Taste it,’’ he said. 

I sipped a little, rolled it over my tongue and teeth, sipped a 
little more. 

** Don’t be misled,’’ Several warned me, ‘‘ it’s very deceitful— 
as old as both of us together, and twice as wise.”’ 

We sipped the brandy in silence. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh ought to have thought twice before he put those 
bits about brandy into Brideshead Revisited, and other bits too. 

The fundamental qualities of The Flaw in the Crystal are, regret- 
tably enough, those of a great deal of contemporary fiction : behind 
all those off-the-peg avowals of weariness and distaste for the modern 
world is an ignorance of what that world contains and a disinclina- 
tion, based on appalling conceit, to go and find out. 
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KINGSLEY AMIS 


Captains Courageous 


The Nation and the Navy. By Christopher Lloyd. 
Press. 18s.) 
The British Submarine. By Commander F. W. Lipscomb, O.B.E., 
R.N. (Adam and Charles Black. 25s.) 
THERE are already several well-established books on the history of 
the Royal Navy. Callender’s The Naval Side of British History 
remains the classic popular work on the ‘sea-power’ aspect of the 
subject; while Professor Michael Lewis’s The Navy of Britain is the 
last word on the technical and domestic side. Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd, senior lecturer at Greenwich, has mostly avoided the areas 
mapped by these two books, yet in a sense has ‘married’ the themes 
of both. 

This was a very worth-while task; and Mr. Lloyd may be said to 
have done for the Navy’s history what Dr. Arthur Bryant has done 
for English history as a whole. There was no need to apologise for 
using sO many quotations: it is only by the lavish use of contemporary 
quotations that history can be made authentic and alive. There are, 
too, some revealing footnotes. It is interesting to know that Drake’s 
prayer about ‘the true glory’ was actually compiled in 1941 from a 
sentence in a letter from Drake to Walsingham; also that the bearded 
seaman of Player’s cigarettes was modelled in 1898 from a photo- 
graph of Able Seaman Wood, who did not himself die until 1951. 

It is on the social aspect of his subject that Mr. Lloyd has been 
most successful. His chapters on life in the Georgian and Victorian 
navies are models of their kind; informative, accurate and witty. 
The political side is hardly less interesting, but the accounts of the 
Spanish, Dutch and French wars inevitably encroach on previous 
accounts. Nevertheless the brief description of the battle of Jutland 
is the most concise and lucid I have yet read. 

Mr. Lloyd wisely brings his book to an end with the year 1922, 
considering that the naval treaties of that time marked the end of 
the long supremacy of British sea-power. It is refreshing to find 
a naval historian who realises that it is no longer upon the Navy 
alone that ‘‘the safety, honour and welfare of this Realm do chiefly 
depend.”’ 

Commander Lipscomb’s book begins more or less where Mr. 
Lloyd’s ends. He treats of the development of the British sub- 
marine and its subsequent role in two world wars. But it is difficult 
to see what sort of reader the Commander has had in mind. His early 
chapters deal with the physical workings of a submarine: these are 
highly technical and exceedingly dull. His descriptions of submar.ne 
operations during the two wars are more interesting, but even these 
read too much like a succession of Admiralty communiqués. If 
suspect that Commander Lipscomb, unlike Mr. Lloyd, is more 
interested in machines than men. LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
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This week in 


The Listener 


The Great Powers and the German Question 
TERENCE PRITTIE 


The Problem of Egypt 
COLONEL J. B. SLADE-BAKER 


The Greatness of Albert Einstein 
J. BRONOWSKI 


Law in Action: Public Mischief and 
Conspiracy 
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Thirty Changing Years in Diplomacy 
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Discoveries from the Big Machines of 
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The Liberal Party’s Case 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Life Among the Savages. By Shirley Jack- 

son. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuis is tue sort of book which frightens me 
because it makes me feel I belong to an out- 
worn civilisation which will very soon be 
nothing but the ethnographic department 
of some splendid new transatlantic museum. 
How fierce are these savages ! How lethal 
their weapons and how barbaric their 
mores! This particular tribe is known to 
exist only in one small town in the U.S.A. ; 
there are four of them; their ages range 
from ten to one and their mother contem- 
plates them with ecstatic admiration for 
two hundred pages, occasionally referring 
to their father somewhat disinterestedly as 
* my husband.’ 

The language spoken is English and is 
almost entirely intelligible to me. Fortu- 
nately it is not in the graphic present, a 
tedious form of writing often adopted by 
even fiercer neighbouring tribes. The book 
is like finding out about hygiene and oxygen 
and yoghourt. It is all so good. How 
wholesome is this wonderful American way 
of life with its unending supply of cookies 
and bubblegum ! How admirable are all 
these men who sell cars and airguns and 
Real Western Rancho Clothes for Boys ! 

In the new civilisation foreshadowed by 
this energetic and occasionally funny docu- 
ment there will clearly be no time to sit on a 
cushion and sew a fine seam. If anyone 
ever sits down at all it is only with the 
intention of bouncing up and down again as 
hard as they can go, and nobody will ever 
get tired; except me because | begin to 
worry whether I have enough sense of 
humour to match Mrs. Jackson's cour- 
ageous display of exuberant maternal 
masochism. But all the people who pre- 
tend they can’t stand their own children 
will love this book as much as they love 
their family ; if there is enough noise in the 
house it will be impossible to concentrate 
and that would be a most happy solution. 

M.C. 


The Impressionists and Their World. Intro- 
duction by Basil Taylor. (Phoenix House. 
21s.) 

Tuis book occurs at the point in history at 
which the Impressionist painters have 
advanced from the rejection by the Salon to 
reproduction on calendars. Therefore, 
there was a need for a volume which, with- 
out attempting the ambitious in terms of 
unexpected inclusions, should present their 
work at a price likely to reach a wider public 
than that able to afford ‘ luxury ’ publica- 
tions. 

Basil Taylor's introduction is a_ well- 
rounded and allusive essay, the biographical 
and bibliographical notes have been care- 
fully gathered and set out, but the genuine 
point of the book lies in the fact that, at 
less than threepence each, it contains forty- 
eight colour and forty-eight monochrome 
12-inch by 9-inch reproductions of estab- 
lished and representative paintings. 

J. A. 


Recital. By Elena Gerhardt. (Methuen. 18s.) 
Tuis is the simple account of a wonderfully 
happy and successful life. No other singer 
of modern times can have leaped, with no 
preliminary disappointments, into the front 


rank of artists, nor enjoyed anything com- 
parable to a first recital accompanied by 
Arthur Nikisch. Good health, a happy 
family background, a fine natural voice and 
—as Mme Gerhardt explicitly states—the 
good fortune of being born at a moment of 
history favourable to her particular art were 
wonderful natural assets. The chief happiness 
of her life has always plainly lain in her work, 
which has brought her a huge number of 
friends and hardly any enemies. She writes 
with grave feeling and much common sense 
of her art, and regrets for her pupils the neces- 
sity of early becoming jacks of all musical 
trades before they are masters of any. She 
generously sees in this merely a question of 
economics, though a less kindly observer 
might interpret it differently. 

M. C, 


Ballades and Other Verse. By H. S. Mackin- 
tosh. (Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. MACKINTOSH’S ballades are already 
familiar to the readers of many English 
periodicals. They have, for the most part, 
a hearty, characteristic raffishness, resting 
on—of all things—a solid foundation of 
classical learning and strict prosody. Their 
zest is so disarming, their echoes of an 
earlier Bellocian age so full of a special 
nostalgia and their content so often genuinely 
funny that one can forgive the occasional 
intruded rhyme and semi-relevant parent 
theses. They are very good for reading 
aloud at convivial parties, and if the guests 
are occasionally shocked by passages of 
genuine poetry, as in the sonnet to Hilaire 
Belloc (which, incidentally, first appeared 
in the Spectator) they will soon be revived 
by such full-throated songs as the‘ Ballade 
Inspired by the Grumbling of Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc.’ 

x. &. 


André Gide. By Enid Starkie. (Studies in 
Modern European Literature and Thought. 

Bowes & Bowes. 6s.) 

Dr. ENip STARKIE is so distinguished an 
interpreter of the French nineteenth century 
that her departure for modern literature is 
something of an event; and it is surprising 
that more than a dozen monographs in this 
series should have appeared before she 
introduced us to Gide. This she does now 
given with scholarly understanding and the 
sympathy which comes from personal 
acquaintance. 

Dr. Starkie well suggests the strange 
charm which Gide exercised in his friend- 
ships, and his extraordinary need for affec- 
tion. It was his tragedy that he found 
complete happiness only in illicit relation- 
ships, and that his marriage brought him as 
much sorrow as pleasure; though he felt 
the deepest affection for his wife, he could 
not reveal himself to her face to face, and 
when he tried to do so through his books, 
she refused to understand. Indeed for almost 
twenty years she lived estranged from him, 
**making all efforts to detach herself, to 
destroy everything that might still attach 
him.’’ Gide’s loneliness is painfully evident; 
and obvious, too, is his modesty, for he was 
no actor-manager. He received small 
official recognition in his lifetime; and when, 
at the age of seventy-eight, he was given a 
doctorate at Oxford, he accepted his first 


honour with the remark: Regardez: je 
n’ai pas de rouge & ma boutonnieére. 

Like many other writers whom France 
has been late to acknowledge, Gide believed, 
despite conventions, in the individual, the 
honest recognition and development of one- 
self. That belief may explain his attitude to 
sex, to politics and literature. He examined 
his motives as remorselessly as Baudelaire; 
and he expressed them equally frankly, as 
a lesson in morality. Indeed, as Dr. Starkie 
concludes, Gide is less a novelist than a 
moralist and an investigator, and he stands 
in the tradition of La Rochefoucauld and 
Pascal. 





COMPANY MEETING 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


New Records Established 


Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland was held on 
March 16th in Edinburgh. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., LL.D. 
Governor of the Bank, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

Compared with 1952, our Deposits and 
Balances on other Accounts at October 1953 
showed an increase of over £3,000,000, and 
the total of £140,000,000, at which they stood 
at the latter date, is a new record for us. 

The rising tendency in the aggregate 
amount of the Bank Deposits of the country 
continues, and this is somewhat disquieting. 
In 1953, notwithstanding a contraction of 
somewhere in the region of £50,000,000 in 
Bank Advances to the public, total Deposits 
rose by more than £200,000,000. This was, 
however, very largely accounted for by the 
addition of some £240 million to the country’s 
gold and dollar reserves, and another com- 
pensating factor was the welcome increase in 
our industrial production during the year. 

The Bank’s total Assets in October amoun- 
ted to £170,500,000, also a new record, and 
the customary highly liquid position is fully 
maintained. 

Our net profit for 1953 
£621,256, an increase of approximately 
£26,000 compared with the previous year. 
The total dividend for the year is 18 per cent. 
as compared with 17 per cent.,; the rate paid 
in the previous year and indeed since 1927. 

Since 1 addressed you a year ago the 
economic situation has taken a turn for the 
better in many respects, but we still have a 
long uphill task in front of us before we can 
face the future with any great degree of 
confidence. 

Considerable hope was placed by us on 
the United States Randall Commission in the 
expectation that its Report would bring about 
some relaxation of those restrictions which 
operate so much against an increase in our 
trade with that country. It does not seem 
as if we shall derive much benefit from the 
rather mild recommendations of the Com- 
mission. We must, therefore, and particularly 
in view of increasing German and Japanese 
competition, improve our competitive power, 
for this is the surest way by which we shall 
be able to secure exports and so enable us 
to procure those imports of food and raw 
materials necessary for the standard of living 
which we enjoy and all wish to maintain. 
It would be disastrous if, by a continuing 
stream of wage advances, we priced ourselves 
dut of our export markets. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ALTHOUGH there is a world surfeit of oil, 
although the international oil consortium is 
busy discussing in London how it is going 
to make room for the return of Persian oil, 
Royal Dutch Petroleum have been a rising 
market and at 40} stand 64 higher than they 
did two months ago. Their junior partner 
Shell have risen 10s. 6d. to 104s. 3d. in the 
same period. The cause of this remarkable 
rise was the anticipation in the market that 
Royal Dutch would apply for listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which has now 
been confirmed by the company. The signifi- 
cance of this move has been keenly appreci- 
ated by the investing public. The New York 
Stock Exchange makes more demands on 
listed companies in the interests of the 
investor than does the London Stock 
Exchange. It expects them, for example, to 
issue quarterly accounts and to keep their 
issued capital in line with the real capital 
employed. This may not be an absolute law, 
for 9 per cent. of the companies listed still 
publish accounts half-yearly, but even if 
Royal Dutch were allowed to escape quarterly 
accounts it would be a welcome change to 
have half-yearly statements of earnings from 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group, which in the 
past has been one of the most secretive 
combines in the industrial world. The 
principle behind the New York listing 
requirements is the right one—to quote their 
own words: “The investor who owns, buys 
or contemplates buying listed securities is 
entitled to adequate information about the 
corporation which will entitle him to make 
his investment decisions intelligently.” If 
only the same rule applied to London! 


What New York Does for the Investor 


I was not invited to the lunch which the 
Stock Exchange gave last week to the 
President of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Dr. Keith Funston, but I can guess what that 
distinguished visitor talked about. Dr. 
Funston is a strong believer in bringing the 
stock markets to the masses and he does it 
by the use of enlightened publicity and 
instalment buying. Last year he spent 
£350,000 on brochures, booklets, films and 
lectures and he believes that it helped to 
bring in their 250,000 new investors of 1953. 


The security hire-purchase scheme is, of 


course, aimed at the small investor. Since 
January last the small man has been able to 
buy shares on a monthly instalment basis 
at normal commission rates. The Americans 
are thus doing their best to make their 
people (and particularly their workers) feel 
that they can share in the ownership of the 
company they work for. Unlike the British, 
they are shamelessly proud of their capitalist 
system. They claim that it puts money to 
work producing more goods for more people 
at less cost. They are even proud of their 
financial system which, by virtue of the 
Securities Acts of 1933 and 1934 (adminis- 
tered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission) is much more tightly controlled 
than the British financial system. They are 
also pleased with their Stock Exchange 
which makes * share-owning’ not only 
available to the masses but popular with the 
workers. The effect of Dr. Funston’s publicity 
campaign is seen in the behaviour of Wall 
Street in the present recession. Although 
the numbers of unemployed have risen to 


34 millions the Dow Jones index of industrial 
common stocks has recovered all its 1953 
losses and risen to the highest level for all 
time. The steady combined buying of the 
small investor and of the trustees for 
company pension funds (investing for their 
employees) has cancelled out the short 
selling of the professional speculators. It 
is true to say that Wall Street today is the 
conservative, steady market in securities: 
London is the speculative one. In the short 
space of twenty years the roles have been 
reversed. 
What London Does not Do 

The success of the New York Stock 

Exchange in popularising the capitalist 
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system and ‘selling’ the equity share to the 
masses shows up the comparative failure 
of the London Stock Exchange to do any- 
thing comparable. It is no use their con- 
sulting advertising agents. These specialists 
are excellent at selling merchandise but not 
at selling new ideas to the people. The film 
and the two booklets the Stock Exchange 
has produced failed to make any impression 
on the public mind. While the Stock 
Exchange has been silent the Left opposition 
has been busy broadcasting its propaganda 
and adding to the body of opinion which 
claims that it is wrong to increase dividends 
or hand out bonus shares and that undistri- 
buted reserves belong to the workers. To 
combat these erroneous ideas it is necessary 
for the Stock Exchange to conduct a con- 
tinuous publicity campaign on the widest 
possible front. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE new Stock Exchange Account which 
opened on Wednesday is the one before the 
Budget and the firmness of markets was per- 
haps significant. There was quite a specu- 
lative following in the gilt-edged market after 
institutional buying, which was‘ going longer,’ 
had_already caused a fair rise. These specu- 
lators will be very disappointed if there is no 
lowering of Bank rate to 3 per cent. If the 
Chancellor decides to follow the American 
and Continental leads and make money 
cheaper in order to encourage industrial 
investment I cannot help thinking that he 
will first try to disarm Labour criticism by 
tightening up the taxation of such capital 
gains as the Samuels and the Clores have 
been making. The trouble about cheaper 
money, politically, is that it is bound to 
cause a further boom on the Stock Exchange. 
But even without a lower Bank rate a Budget 
designed to help industrial investment 
through better depreciation allowances and 
a revision of profits tax would strengthen 
the industrial share markets. Meanwhile 
the stream of bonuses is by no means dried 
up. An unexpected one last week was 
British Plaster Board. 
a 7” * 

I RECOMMENDED BRITISH PLASTER BOARD last 
September when the 5s. shares stood at I5s. 
They are now 18s. 9d. but with the reconstitu- 
tion of the company as a holding one and 
the acquisition of a new subsidiary in Canada, 
they are still an attractive investment in the 
building field. As there are more than 
fifteen companies in the group and several 
of them are operating abroad (France, Eire, 
S. Africa and Canada) it seems logical to 
turn the parent company into British Plaster 
Board (Holdings), but it will continue to 
Operate in partnership with its subsidiaries 
for the time being to obviate an increase in 
its tax liability. The revaluation of the 
parent’s holdings in subsidiaries threw up a 
surplus of £2.8 millions which, together 
with £334,706 from the share premium 
accounts, .is being distributed as a one-for- 
one bonus. The nominal value of the 
shares will then be written up to 10s. The 
final dividend for the year ending this 
month is due in June. As the results will 
include for the first time the profits of the 
firm of paper and board manufacturers 
which was acquired eleven months ago, 
the total cash distribution may well be 
raised above the previous year’s rate 


(20 per cent.). At 18s. 9d to yield at least 
5.3 per cent. the shares are still reasonably 
valued. ¢ ‘ * 


THERE must be many holders of CANADIAN 
PACIFIC who will be disturbed by the latest 
report. The rise in the railroad’s operating 
expenses in 1953 more than offset the 
increase in the gross receipts, so that the 
net income was slightly down at $28.8 
millions. Moreover, ‘other income’ (in- 
cluding that from Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting) fell from $22.6 millions to $16.8 
millions—shipping actually made a loss— 
while fixed charges were up and the final 
net income was nearly 20 per cent. down at 
$31.4 millions. The trouble is the unhelpful 
statutory control of railway rates. The 
company has been refused the rate increases 
it demanded and is denied the freedom to 
charge for any ‘act of transport’ the com- 
petitive rate which might secure the job, 
The only reassuring feature of the accounts 
was the increase in the net receipts on land 
surplus account. It is difficult to recommend 
a sale of a stock which yields 6 per cent. on 
existing dividends (without allowing for 
Dominion income tax relief) and no doubt 
it will improve when American railroads 
recover. What are alternative stocks? 
HUDSON BAY have as much land with oil 
possibilities as Canadian Pacific but the 
yield is low (2.85 per cent.). I {suggest 
‘mixing’ with Canadian banks, such as 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA and BANK OF 
MONTREAL, , . A 


IN my note on tea shares last week I had no 
space to give two examples of equities which 
wiit do better than any tea preference share. 
BARGANG and ATTAREE KHAT, both Assam 
companies, earned 263 per cent and 104 
per cent. in 1952 and paid 7}§ per cent. and 
5 per Cent. respectively. On the percentage 
of the 1953 crop sold so far (both under 
50 per cent.), Bargang has realised ild. 
more per Ib. and Attaree Khat Is. 1d. more 
per Ib., which, on the whole crop, will 
bring their 1953 earnings to over 120 per 
cent. and 110 per cent. respectively. This is 
much more than they earned in 1950 when 
each paid a dividend of 25 per cent. In 
other words, 1953 dividends should better 
those of 1950. I consider, therefore, these 
two tea equities cheap at around 27s. 
But I must repeat my warning that tea shares 
are a narrow market. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF ‘apa LIMITED 


Registered in London under the —— Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866, —— IN CALCUTTA, ieas wahemeeer 1863. 
Subscribed Capital au as Part pre a on is 3,675,000 
Paid-up Capital <_ aa a & on a 3,034 
HEAD “OFFICE: 26. BISHOPSGATE, ‘LONDON, e c. 2 
BALANCE el 31st December, 1953 
19 © 195 





1953 
CURRENT ASSETS— £ 
Cash on Hand, at Call and Short Notice, and 
at Bankers - we = 
Investments at under Market Value :— 
British Government and other Securities 
quoted onthe London Stock Exchange 
Indian, Pakistan and Ceylon Government 
and other Rupee Securities quoted on 
Overseas Stock Exchanges 
274,980 East African Government Securities 
_ amounting to £1,048,575 and other 
6,231,230 unquoted Investments ; sos of 


CaprraL— 
Authorised and Subscribed—182,500 Shares 
of £25 each 


16,778,011 
4,562,500 


—_-_— 


4,562,500 
11,319,563 


a 
Paid-up £12 10s. per Share 2,281,250 2,281,250 
Reserve Funpvs — Including Share Premium 
Account £1,128,750 (1952—£1,128,750) 
Prorir AND ‘Loss ACCoUNT—Profit unappro- 


priated - on at oa - 


3,675,000 3,675,000 


10,989,062 


Current LIiapiiries, Provisions AND OTHER 6,231 746 
ACCOUNTS— 

Current and other Accounts, including pro- 
vision for diminution in value of assets, 
taxation on profits to date and reserves 
for contingencies os 

Fixed and Short Deposits 

Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies 

Loans Payable 

Bills Payable 

Acceptances for Customers 

Second Interim Dividend less Income Tax 
for the year ended 3ist December, 1953 


1,070,824 
————_ 23,379,449 
Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills .. 25,865,761 
Advances, Loans Receivable and other sums 
due to the Bank as 
Customers for Acceptances per Contra 


45,864,249 
938,205 


112,825,675 20,7 16,419 


80,633,364 
22930.054 
2,950,553 
370,875 
1,985,116 
938,205 


89,004,213 
21,927,618 
2,864,042 
740,663 
1,584,541 
1,010,296 


Total Current Assets 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES—Shares at 
amounts written off - 
Amounts due - - 


cost less 
1,450,000 
159,770 


1,450,000 


1,609,770 
Fixep Assets— Bank Premises, Property and 


100,375 
Furniture at cost, less amounts written off 


95,812 
109,908,542 1,704,843 1,261,998 


‘from Branches not visited by us. 
information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Companies Act, 


ELEY, Accountant. 
. K. MICHIE 
W.H MILES 
}. J. MACKENZIE HAY 


NOTES 
1, Securities to the nominal value of £763,685 (1952 


» W. a ae General Manager. 
A. DE 


Directors 


2. Bills receivable rediscounted £139,534 (1952- 
‘. £82,248 have run off. 


3, Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale of Bills and Telegraphic 


Transfers £33,085,235 (1952—£46, 929,156) 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 


£642,500) have been lodged as security 
"for Government accounts and for guarantees issued to Indian Government Departments. 
£115,814) of which up to 8th March, 1954, 


£116,140,288  £123,458,415 


to £7,975,079 (1952- 





course of business. 


Indian Rupee, Is. 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


£116,140,288  £123,458,418 





Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises amounting 
to approximately £427,000 (1952 
There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amounting 
£9,233,520). 

There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary 


£565,107). 


Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of Is. 6d per 
6d. per Ceylon Rupee, Is. 6d. per Burma Kyat, 2s. 2d. per Pakistag 
Rupee and £1 per 20 East African Shillings and other currencies at the rates of exchange 


ruling on 3ist December, 1953. 


In our opinion proper 


books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 


We have examined the above Balance sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. 


In our opinion and to the best of our 
1948, in the manner thereby authorised for 


Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank's affairs as at 31st December, 1953. 
r We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with the audited 


accounts of those Companies. 


In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such accounts in accordance 


with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the 


profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank and its Subsidiaries so far as concerns members of the National Bank of India, Limited. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 
W. A. BROWNE & CO. 


Lonpon, 9th March, 1954. 


\chartered Accountants. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





Satisfactory Figures 


THe annual general meeting of The National 
Bank of India, Ltd., will be held on April 6 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr. J. K 
Michie, relating to the accounts for the year 
1953:— 

Throughout 1953 the world continued to 
struggle, if haltingly and painfully, towards 
a more natural balance in the conduct of 
international commerce and in this country 
the movement has been assisted by the 
decontrol of certain imports, the gradual 
derationing of consumer goods, and _ the 
reopening of terminal markets. 

On the other hand, some primary producer 
countries still hold the view that by bulk 
selling through Government controlled bodies 
rather than by using marketing systems 
through which sellers and buyers would be in 
daily touch, they can sell their produce more 
effectively and at the same time ration their 
sales in accordance with their views of 
jnternational values. Generally speaking 
bulk selling flourishes only in a_ sellers’ 
market and temporarily anyhow these con- 
ditions have disappeared. But the greatest 
remaining obstacle to the free flow of inter- 
national trade undoubtedly is the absence of 
free convertibility of currencies. 

1953 therefore was an uneasy year, though 
with certain bright spots in our particular 
geographical field, and I am pleased that we 
are able to show figures which, while reduced 
both in respect of balance sheet totals and 
of profits, are nevertheless satisfactory. 

Turning to the accounts for 1953, the total 
of the Consolidated Balance-Sheet show. a 


reduction of £7,014,168 to £136,452,974. 
The figure relating to the National Bank of 
India, Ltd., alone has fallen by £7,318,127 
occasioned entirely by a drop in _ total 
deposits which was accompanied by a corres- 
ponding fall in outstanding advances. After 

making fuli provision for taxation and other 
necessary reservations net profits are £376,266, 
a — of £5,178 as compared with 1952 
results 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


We decided to continue for 1953 our recent 
rate of dividend distribution of 16 per cent. 
1 wish to point out, however, that on a pre- 
profits tax basis this costs practically 20 per 
cent. While over the war years our share- 
holders suffered less than most in fluctuating 
dividends and consequently in temporarily 
reduced share values, we are nevertheless 
very conscious of their loyal acceptance of 
our dividend policy since then. We are also 
aware that certain aspects of our capital 
structure are out of line with modern needs 
and practice, and we are proposing to ask 
you to pass certain Resolutions. 

These measures have two purposes, the 
first to take our shares out of what is known 
as the ‘heavy’ category and so encourage 
the smaller investor, the second to bring the 
capital more into line with realities while 
maintaining an adequate reserve fund. 

As you know, the expenses of running a 
business continually tend to rise; then com- 
petition in all our areas is steadily increasing; 
and lastly, in this uncertain world it would 
be most injudicious of me to make any firm 
prophecy of what will be done or of what 
will be possible some months from now; but 
in puiting before you these proposals in 
regard to our capital we do it in the hope that 
there will be some increase in the amount 
to be distributed to the shareholders. I do 
not, however, encourage any expectation of 
the same rate being maintained on the 
increased capital. 


SITTANG VALLEY RUBBER ESTATE 


Dividend 20 per cent. 


1 19th annual general 
Sittang Valley Rubber Estate, Limited, 


THE meeting of the 
was 
held on March 11 in London. 

Mr. E. G. Estall, Chairman, 
of his speech, said:— 

The net profit of over £39,000 is only some 
£5,000 less than the preceding year. This is 
mainly brought about by an increase in the 
crop to 1,331,652 Ib., which is more than 
66 per cent. over that harvested for the pre- 
vious year, and against an estimate of only 
1,250,000 Ib. Your directors have recom- 
mended a distribution of 20 per cent. less tax 
at 9s. in the £ and this actually absorbs £2,733 
more than the company has earned. 

Mature Rubber: The whole area of 4,274 
acres was under tapping at the 31st December, 
1952, with the exception of 33 acres on Sittang 
Division. 

Labour Force and Health: At the end of 
June last our labour totalled 545 of which no 
fewer than 450 were tappers. Health generally 
remains fairly good. 

Rainfall: 149.91 inches of rain were recor- 
ded for the year under review which was 
nearly 21 inches more than that for the pres 
vious year, but I would mention that no less 
than 87.88 inches fell during the Monsoon 
period July/September, 1952. 

Local Situation: Conditions in 
generally remain unchanged. 

Currency Restrictions: I would once more 
remind you of the impossibility of remitting 
surplus assets in Burma to the U.K. As 
mentioned in my previous review all London 
expenses plus any dividends declared can be 
remitted, but there is a tremendous delay. 

Mr. W. J. C. Richards then addressed the 
shareholders and gave a review of conditions 
at present prevailing in Burma. 

The report was adopted. 


in the course 


Burma 








THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 


Apply Dept. S, 
50 Gloucester Place, London, W! 














YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 


and 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
1954 


13th June 4th July 
“The York Cycle of Mystery Plays" 
Producer: E. Martin Browne 
Concerts and Recitals 
Germani 


with 
foconda de Vito, Fernando 
Barta Lidka, Amadeus Quartet, Dennis 
Brain Wind Ensemble, London Harpsichord 
Ensemble. London Mozart Players, 
B.B.C. Northern Orchestra 
Chorus 


Sheffield Philharmonic 
Oonductors: Harry Blech, Walter Goehr, 
John Hopkins, Francis Jackson 

The English Opera Group 
Conductors: Benjamin Britten, 
del Mar. 
The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten 
A Dinner Engagement by Lennox Berkeley 
and other productions. 
Festival Club 
rogramme write to 
1 Museum Street, 


Norman 


Festival Office. 


Yorks 


Por 








By Ocean Liner 
15 days 
39 gns. 
LONDON— 
LONDON 

Incl. Excursions 





ISLANDS 


(Vy zs 


OLIVERS TRAVELS 16 Cork St, London, WI 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


x * FOR BOOKS: 


All new Books available on 
day of publication. Second- 
hand and rare Books on 
every subject. Stock of over 
three million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for 

British, American and 

Continental magazines: and 

we have a first-class Postal 
Library. 


Fovles have departments 

for Grampohone Records, 

Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from 


Tottenham Court Road Station 


Sa 


| Apply 
| HER MAJESTY’S 

| A vacancy exists for 
| casting 
| probation to pensionable establishntent with 


annum) 


|} in writing to the 
} don 


| ence 


| cation form 
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THE ANTI-VICE DRIVE: a threat to free- 
| dom. Progressive League London public 
| weekend conference, Mar. 20-21 at Denison 
| House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road (2 mins. 
| Victoria). Programme: Sat. 4 p.m. Prosti- 
tution (C. H, Rolph); 7.30 p.m. Homo- 
| sexuality (Miss Jean Graham Hall, barris- 
ter-at-law) Sun, 2.30 p.m. “ Obscene ” 
Publications (Alec Craig); 6 p.m. Summing 
up by the Chairman (Robert S. W. Pollard, 
J.P.) Questions and discussion at each 
meeting Admission each lecture, 2s. at 
the door. Comprehensive ticket with reser- 
ved seat, 10s. from Secretary, 20 Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C.2 


CONCERTS 

A RECITAL by Cicely Dewar (Violin) and 
Alicia Chislett (Pianoforte) will be presen- 
ted for St. Marylebone Public Libraries at 
Rudolf Steiner Hall, 33 Park Road, N.W.1, 
on Monday, March 22 at 8 p.m Admis- 
sion Free 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. 
at 3. BARYLLI QUARTET. Quartets 
Mozart (Hunt); Schubert (Rosamunde) & 
Beethoven (E minor, Op. 59 No. 2). WAT 
3191 and Agents 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Sun, 28 Mar. 


19, 1954 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. The 
West Riding Education Committee invite 
applications from suitably qualified can- 
didates for appointment as Area Youth 
Officers. Five such officers are required 
for various parts of the West Riding with 
probable centres at Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Rotherham, Dewsbury and Selby. Salary 
scale for men £500 x £18—2£775 and for 
women £445 x £15—£620. In fixing the 
commencing salary allowance may be made 
for previous experience and/or qualifica- 
tions. Further particulars and forms of 
application are obtainable on receipt of a 
stsanped addressed envelope from the Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, | 
to whom completed applications should be | 
submitted, not later than fourteen days 


| after this advertisement appears. 


by | 


| 10th April, 


The engagement of persons answering these | 


advertisements must be made through a 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a | 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for 
position of Organising Secretary to the 
Northumberland and Tyneside Council of 
Social Service Particulars can ob- 
tained from the Chairman, 17 Ellison 
Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1 (envelope 
marked application) if applied for within 
14 days from this date. 

ART EDITOR wanted 
This is a vacancy for 
man of outstanding qualifications, with 
creative ideas in magazine format and 
design plus ability to handle picture 
feature from the initial collection and 
selection of pictures to the complete lay- 
out for pages Please apply in writing 
to the Editor, ‘“ INustrated,’’ 189 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1 

CITY OF PORTSMOUTH Training 
Principal: Miss D. Dymond, B.E 
Applications are invited for the post 
Warden of a small Hall 
women students in pleasan’ surroundings 
near the sea, duties to begin in September, 
1954 Application forms and further par- 
ticulars from the Registrar, the College 
of Technology, Porstmouth. 
COPYWRITER. Applications are 
for the position of copywriter 
advertising department of leading 
graphic firm near London. 
advantageous but not essential, 
above 30. Non-contributory 
Box 810C. 


for 
a fully experienced 


College. 
» M.A. 


invited 

in the 
photo- 

Experience 
Age not 


COLONIAL SERVICE. 
a Controller of Broad- 
Hong Appointment: On 


in Kong 


of $1,950 per month (£1,462 
plus pensionable overseas pay of 
$373.33 per month (£280 per annum) A 
non-pensionable cost of living allowance 
varying from $616.85 per month (£462 
per annum) for an unmarried officer to 
$925.30 per month (£693 per annum) for 
a married officer with children, is also 
pavable Free passages once each way 
each tour. Leave at the rate of 1 day for 
every 7 days resident service. Quarters, 
if available, at one-third of basic salary. 
Income tax at local rates. Qualifications: 
Candidates (age 35-45) must have an all- 
round knowledge of Broadcasting including 
experience of departmental administration. 
They should have an interest in Far 
Eastern § affairs knowledge of the 
Chinese people language would be 
important, though not essential Duties 
The Controller will be in charge of the 
Hong Kong Government Broadcasting De- 
partment and responsible for the adminis- 
tration, organisation and control of both 
the English and Chinese Services Apply 
Director of Recruitment, 
Great Smith Street, Lon- 
briefly age, qualifica- 
and experience. Mention the refer- 
number CDE.96/51/01 

SOMERSET EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited for post of Assis- 
tant Organise? 
tion, Salary 
£750 x £20 


salary per 


A 


and 


Colonial Office, 
S.W.1, giving 
tions 


Soulbury Grade II, i.e 

per annum Candi- 
dates must good teaching ex- 
perience in education and recog- 
nised qualifications as a teacher of women’s 
subjects Further particulars and appli- 
which must be completed and 
returned not later than 5th April, 1954, 
can be obtained from the undersigned by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope. 
Canvassing either directly or indirectly 
will disqualify w - Deacon, Chief 
Education Officer, County Education Office, 
Trull Road, Taunton. 


Scale 


inclusive or a | 


the | 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Applications are invited for a post of 
Assistant Lecturer in English Literature 
to begin duties on Ist October, 1954. 
Salary scale £450 x 25-£500. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, with superannuation provision 
under the F.SS.U. and family allowance. 
Applications (three copies) should reach 
the Registrar (from whom further par- 
ticulars should be obtained) not later than 
1954. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED QUALIFIED MISTRESS 
(27), ex-public school, desires post Sept. 
Must be recognised boys’ school. Box 8070. 








— 


ACCOMMODATION 


CENTRE FOR SEA AND MOORS. Ideal for | 
visitors with car. Comfortable farmhouse. 
Excellent food. All conveniences. Terms 
8 gns. Write Giles, Westcombe, Darting- 
ton, Totnes. 


| CHARMING COTTAGE TO LET APRIL. 


** Iustrated.”’ | 


| 12s. 6d. B. 


of | 
of Residence for | 


pension scheme. | 


| ate. 


(Woman) of Further Educa- | 


Situated extensive school grounds 10 miles 
Brighton. 4 bedrooms, 7 gns. Headmaster, 
St. Peter's Court School, Burgess Hill, Sx. | 


CORNWALL. Polperro. Furnished bunga- | 
low, directly overlooking sea to let any | 
periods except April 10-24 and August 1-28. | 
Five to eight guineas weekly.—-Campbell, 
4 Lower Road, Harrow. 
EDINBURGH.—Sup. board resid, (private 
villa). Good food, 5 gns. full board. | 
B.—Box 578C. | 
SPEYSIDE. Comfortable 4 bedroom cot- 
tage. Glorious view of Cairngorms. Avail- | 
able May, June, September onwards. 

gns. month Fishing, Climbing, Golf. 
Through trains from Euston. Apply Box | 
808C 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery. 
Min-y-mor private hotel. Sea front. Ball- 
room, talkies, table tennis. Brochure F from 
E. Waddling. 

BOGNOR' REGIS. Comfortable Guest 
House. Good food, garden. Terms moder- 
Widworthy, Syivan Way. Tel.: 350. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food. 6 gns. weekly. 8-9 gns. 
summer. 

COTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, well 
heated, good cooking, garden, own poultry, 
restful, near buses, shops.—Old Red Lion, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel.: 66. Summer 
terms 5-7) gns. 
DORCHESTER. St. 
House. Convenient 
Tel. 382 

FOR THOSE requiring a quiet restful holi- 
day by the sea, Double Barn Hotel, Selsey, 
Sussex, offers good foog in pleasant 
surroundings. All bedrooms fitted h. and 
c. and electric fires. Well appointed lounge, 
large verandah, sun lounge. Central heating | 
throughout. Garden with sandy beach 
adjoining. Now booking Spring and early 
Summer. Children at reduced rates. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. Write for 
brochure. 

GARBRIDGE HOTEL, Appleby. Westmor- 
land. On Roman Road overlooking Eden 
Vailey. Magnificent views Lake hills and 
Pennines. Good centre motoring and 
walking Fishing, Golf. Cent. htg. Billiards. 
Library and Music Room, R. Licence. T.V. 
R.A.C., A.A. Tel.: 71. 
GOATHLAND, North 
Fairhaven Private Hotel ; 
country and the heather Super 
home cooking, H. & c. water 
fires and bedside lights all rooms 
served by buses and trains. 
HOLIDAY at the luxurious Hotel des Pal- 
miers, sainte-Maxime, famous for cuisine, 
comfort Palm fringed terrace leading to 
water's edge. Riviera sun blue Mediter- | 
ranean sea Moderate all-inclusive tariff 
Write Proprietor. | 


Margaret’s Guest 
coast and country 


Yorkshi 
in m 


Moors 
of real 
comfort, 
electric 
Village 


re 
i; 


|“ LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, | 


' 
| 


Farms, Guest Houses.” Recommended | 
hospitality through Britain. 3s. 6d., postage | 
3d., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside, ' 
Torquay. 


| ings, 


| Co. Ltd., 


| FARM HOLIDAYS. 


MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, over- 
looking the River Thames’s most beautifu! 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley, 
good base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 
miles). Exceptional cuisine and service 
Private bathrooms available. Tennis, 
Boating, Golf. Apply Manager. Tel.: 915. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers warm welcome, peace and comfort 
good cooking, for your holidays. Early book- 


| ing advisable. Applications to Miss Ballard, 
| Catbrook Furlong, 
| OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mousehols, 


Chipping Campden. 


Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in unspoilt 
Cornish fishing cove, seclu no trippers 
Excellent library, very comf@rtable chairs 
and beds, full sea view, garden to beach, 


| safe bathing. Local produce generous table. 


From 6 to 10 gns. S.A.E. for illustrated 
brochure. ‘Phone and ‘grams: Mousehole 
222. Resident Proprietor: H. J. Bryant. 
OXFORD & miles. Croft House, Burcot, 
Abingdon. Warmth, comfort, good food. 
A.A., R.A.C. Tel.: Clifton Hampden 233. 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, Abersoch. Unique 
atmosphere, position, food and service. 
Detailed brochure. A.A., R.A.C., Sign- 
posts. Abersoch 66. 

RYE: Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms, Lion 
Street, receive guests. Tel Rye 2207. 
RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR R.A.C., AA, 


| approved. Licensed. Secluded walled garden. 
| Superb position in a lovely centre for spring 


holidays. RYE 2216. 


~ HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS, Individual, not 
mass produced holidays. Choice of ons, 
two or three centres, 14 days from £29 lés. 
Party. Small and friendly groups, good 
hotels, 14 days from £21 9s. Also cruises 








} and all-in air and coach tours. Business 


& Holiday Travel, Ltd., 
Trafalgar Square, 
WHitehall 4114/5. 

DON'T MAKE A DEFINITE DECISION on 
a@ holiday abroad until you have asked your 


lll Grand Build- 
London, W.C.2, 


| Travel Agent about the island of Madeira 


The beauty of Madeira Island cannot be 
briefly described, but if you select to go 
there you will acknowledge it the sunshine 
paradise. A pleasing warm climate, arrest- 
ing scenery, perfect bathing facilities. From 
May to November hotel rates are lower by 
25 per cent. and air fares reduced by £30, 
Contact your Travel Agent or write to 
The Delegacao de Turismo da Madeira, 
Funchal, Madeira. 
ESCORTED Pullman Motor Coach Tours. 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, Riviera, etc. From 39 
gns. for 9 days. Brochure from Autobus 
49 St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
TEM 2693, 
The 1954 Farm Hollt- 
day Guide describes Britain's Best Holiday 
Farms, Pages of Pictures. Price 3s. 2d. p.p. 
Farm Guide, 49 Broomlands St., Paisley. 
FINE ARTS TOURS. Italy. Parties limited 
to 18 persons. Brochure from—Stewart & 
Esplen, Ltd., 155 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
14 DAYS ABROAD from 20 gns. all-in. 
Send at once for FREE illustrated brochure 
offering today’s most wonderful value in 
Continental Holidays—FOREIGN TRAVEL 
LTD., Dept. Q2, 15 Bury Place, W.C.1 
— British Museum, ‘Phone: CHA. 
2741/2. 


TOURING GUIDES. “ Bed & Breakfast 
Devon & Cornwall”’/*‘ Kent & Sussex 
Full details. 1s. 5d. each post free. Hevald 
3 Teevan Rd., Croydon. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
IRVING. Whi. 8657. 17.30, Grand Guignol 
(Ellen Pollock). 10.30, Revue. Mems. 5s. 
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AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY 
GIFT 


We will post the Spectator 
to any of your friends 
residing in any part of the 
world at the _ following 
rates: — 

52 weeks, «. 
17s. 6d. 

In addition a_ Birthday 
Greeting card will be for- 
warded stating the Spectator 
comes as a gift from you. 


26 weeks, 


Send instructions to:— 


The Spectator Ltd., 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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